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Price Averages 
Continue to Drop. 


‘China Seeks to Purchase Wheat Soviet Recognition | Reduced Hours 
On Easy Credit for Flood Relief, 1s Asked in Brazil 


In Farm Markets. State Department Forwards Inquiry of Nan- 


king Government to Federal Farm Board 


Department of Agriculture 
Also Finds General Level 
Of Commodities Slightly 
Lower at Wholesale 


Building Materials 
Weakest in Returns 


Physical Volume of Industrial 
Output Close to Mayk Reach- 


ed in Last December, <Ac- 


cording to Survey ' 


Farmers are marketing their 1931 prod- 


ucts at a time when consumers’ incomes 
have reached the lowest level so far in 
the current business depression, and de- 


clines in prices to the farmer up to the 
middle of August have more than counter- 
balanced increases, the Department of 
Agriculture stated Aug. 17 in a summary 
ot the price situation. 

Lower retail prices have offset to some 
extent the reduced ineomes, the Depart- 
mentment said& and resumption of opera- 
tions in industries which temporarily have 
curtailed activities should improve con- 
sumers’ incomes during the last quarter 
of the year. The Department’s summary 
of the price situation follows in full text: 

The general average of farm prices was 
slightly lower on July 15 than on June 
15. Sharp declines in wheat, lambs, apples 
and minor declines in other commodities 
failed to offset aavances in cotton, pota- 
toes and hogs. 


Further Reductions in July 


Since July 15 further reductions have 
taken place in wheat, cotton, potatoes, and 
apples which were again only partly offset 


by higher prices for livestock and live- 
stock products. 
On July 15 the index of farm prices 


averaged 79 compared with 80 on June 
15 and 111 a year ago. From June 15 to 
July 15 the index of grains declined 10 
points from 67 to 57, fruits and vegetables 
4 points from 114 to 110, dairy products 1 


point from 86 to 85 while meat animal 
prices advanced 1 point from 91 to 92, 
poultry products 2 points from 81 to 83 


and cotton from 65 to 71. 

Central market price movement since 
July 15 indicate that during the first and 
second week of August prices of grains, 
cotton, potatoes, apples and lambs were 
lower than during 
weeks of July. Prices of cattle, hogs, wool, 
butter and eggs during the same period 
were higher but the declines in the prices 
of other farm products outweigh these 
advances and the general average of farm 
prices for Aug. 15 is therefore somewhat 
lower than for July 15. 

Building Materials Weakest 

The general level of commodity prices 
at wholesale was slightly lower during the 
first week of August than a month earlier 
with fluctuations during the month, and 
in fact during the past two months, very 
small. According to the Annalist index 
commodity prices averaged 100.5 on June 
2, 102.6 on July 7 and 101.7 on Aug. 4. 

uring this two-month period the weak- 
est group of commodity prices was build- 
ing materials which declined from 119.7 to 
114.6. Metal prices rose from 101.3 to 
103.3 and receded to 101.7, fuels fluctuated 
irregularly downward reaching a low level 
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Fruit Crop Conditions 


Indicate Heavy Yield 


i tapes Chinese government has made in- 


quiry of the United States if it has 


any wheat available for sale on long term 


credits 


the first and second) 


Estimated at 21 Per Cent Above | 


10-year Average 


Fruit production this year probably will 
be the largest since the exceptions ally good | 
year of 1926, with a crop about 21 per 
cent above the average for the period 


1920-1929, the Department of Agriculture | 


stated Aug. 
port, on the basis of conditions Aug. 1 
The crop is expected to be about 13 per 
cent larger than last year, the Depart- 
ment said. 

An unusually large apple crop and the 
largest peach crop on record are factors 
in the prospective increase, according to 
the Department. The Department's sum- | 
mary of fruit crop conditions and its sum- 
maries of conditions for each of the major 
crops follow in full text: 


According to the condition reported by 
growers on Aug. 1, we are headed for the 
largest fruit year since the exceptionally 
large production of 1926. If the present | 
forecasts actually materialize, the com- 
bined production of the four major fruits, 
apples, peaches, pears and grapes, would 
be some 21 per cent above the 10-yeai 
(1920-29) average production, 13 per cent 
larger than the production in 1930, but 
about 11 per cent under the production 
of 1926. The present situation is brought 
about by the combination of an un- 
usually large apple crop with a peach 
crop which is expected to be the largest 


of record and a pear crop which promises | 


to exceeed the 5-year average by about 
9 per cent. The production of grapes is 
now expected to fall nearly a fourth un- 


der the average for the five years 
(1925-29). 
July weather, for the most part, was 


favorable to the development of the fruit, 
crop, except in some States where dry, hot 
weather retarded growth. 
forecast shows some advance for apples, 
peaches and pears over the July 1 figure 
but grapes, as the result of heat damage 
in California where prospects were reduced 
256,000 tons, declined for the country as a 
whole. The principal danger confronting 
the apple crop from now on is the limited 
supply of irrigation water in some of the 
western States and the failure of the 
timely rains which have thus far carried 
the crop along in western New York and 
in the Cumberland-Shenandoah region of 
Virginia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland 

Peaches are still forecast as the largest 
of record, 
took place during July in California due to 
the hot weather. The pear crop is 
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17 in a general fruit crop re- | 


The Aug. 1} 


in spite of the decline which | 


eXx-| 
pected to be especially heavy in the South | 





for relief in the flood stricken 
areas in China, it was announced orally 
Aug. 17, at the Department of State. 


The communication was transmitted 
through the American consulate at Nan- 
king, China. It was not made public, but 
was forwarded to the Federal Farm Board, 
it was stated. 

The inquiry, it was said gave no speci- 
fications as to how much wheat would be 
needed to meet the needs of the flood 
stricken Chinese. 

At the Department of State it was said 
that the Chinese communication would be 
handled as was a recent inquiry from the 
German government for wheat and cotton 
In that case, the Department, holding that 
if was not a matter for it to negotiate, 
referred the inquiry to the Federal Farm 
Board. 

The belief was expressed at the De- 
partment that the Chinese government 
probably would appoint someone to ne- 
gotiate with the Federal Farm Board fo1 
the wheat. This might be the Charge d’ 


| Affaires of the Chinese Legation in Wash- 


Governors Reject 
Farm Board Plan to 
Reduce Cotton Crop 


Replies of Nine Executives 
; ae ie 
Unqualified and Several 
Submit Substitute’ Pro- 
posals to This End 


Replies to the Federal Farm 
proposal to plow under one-third of the 
growing cotton crop to reduce the supply 
and raise prices have been received from 
nine Governors of cotton growing States 


and from the Secretary of another, and 
are characterized generally by substitute 
proposals with no unqualified acceptance 
yet received, it was stated orally Aug. 
17 in behalf of the Board. 

Waiis For Conference 

The following information also was given 
orally at une Board: 

The Governor of New Mexico whose re- 
ply was received Aug. 17, said he wished 
to call a conference of growers before de- 
ciding on the course he would take. The 
secretary to the Governor of South Caro- 
lina, who replied in the absence of the 
Governor, said he believed the Governor 
would wish to confer with interested par- 
ties before making a decision. 

The Governor of Mississippi suggested a 
modification of the Farm Board's plan so 
as to leave one-third of the crop un- 
gathered in the field instead of plowing 
it under. Car] Williams, member of the 
Board, has stated orally that this proposa! 
would not be effective since it would not 
remove this cotton from the total supply, 
as would be the case if it were plowed 
under. 


Board's 


California Crop Differs 
State, California, asked to be 
cused from participation in the plan to 
Gestroy one-third of the crop because its 
production is small, and largely of a dif- 
ferent variety from that of other States 

Replies were received Aug. 17 from New 
Mexico, Arkansas and Oklahoma. Previ- 
ous replies had come from South Caro- 
lina, Texas, California, Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida and Mississippi. Louisiana, North 
Carolina, Tennessee and Arizona have not 
yet replied. 

James C. Stone, chairman of the Board, 
stated orally at the time of presentation 
of the plan, that acceptance by at least 
10 cotton States by Sept. 1 would be re- 
quired to make the plan effective. In re- 
} turn for destruction of one-third of the 
| crop, the Board has premised that ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 bales of cotton held 
by the Cotton Stabilization Corporation 
and cotton cooperatives would be withheld 
from the market until July 31, 1932 


Whe failure of cotton production to be 
defveased by a substantial reduction in 
cotton acreage this year is a condition 
unparalleled in the records of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which extend back 
to 1849, according to information made 
available Aug. 17 at the Department. 


The difficulties of the cotton grower 
have been intensified also, by the unusu- 
ally severe business depression, it was 


One ex- 
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INTANGIBLE 


ington or some American who is a friend 
of the Chinese government. 


At the Department the opinion was ex- 
pressed that the wheat is desired for use 
in those areas in China which have been 
devastated by the recent floods and where 
crops have been destroyed. 

At the Federal Farm Board it was stated 
orally Aug. 17 that the reported Chinese 
offer to purchase wheat from the Grain 
Stabilization Corporation had not yet been 
received. 


| 
| 


Apprised of the Chinese Government’s ! 


offer to purchase Farm Board wheat, 
Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Da- 
kota, stated orally that he considered the 


proposition as “most encouraging.” Sen- 
ator Nye said he would be in favor of 
disposing of Federal Farm Board wheat 
to China in any amount and under any 
terms. He said he had introduced a bill 
favoring Federal sale of wheat to China 
two years ago under lenient terms to re- 
duce the surplus in this country and at 
the same time help relieve the needy in 
China. The bill was never reported out of 
the Committee on Agriculture. He said his 
feeling in the matter remained unchanged 
regarding sale of surplus wheat 


New Publie Construction 
Totals 34 Millions in Week 


Public and semipublic works contract 


awards totaling $34.758.379 were re- 
ported to the President's Emergency 
Committee for Employment last week 


for 363 projects in 38 States and the 
District of Columbia, the Committee 
stated Aug. 17. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Contract awards for public and semi- 
public works amounting to $34,758,379 
were reported to the Public Works Sec- 
tion of the President's Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment last week, it was 


announced today ‘Aug. 17), by Fred C. 
Croxton, acting chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

The addition of this amount brought 
‘the total for contract awards reported 
since Dec. 1, 1930, to $2,175.006,352. The 
week before last $43.312,878 worth of 
contract awards were reported This 


amount included $2,106,491 worth of Na- 
tional Park roads contract awards made 
in June and $2,042,988 worth of Fed- 
eral forest roads contract awards made 
in the same month. This type of award 
is reported on a monthly basis and ac- 
counts for the larger figure for the week 
they are reported. 

(The complete list of projects by 
States and localities as announced will 
be found on Page 7.) 


Claims Convention 


With Mexico ) Expires 


Mr. Caitie States Negotia- 
tions to Extend Arrange- 
ment Are in Progress 


The special claims convention between 
the United States and Mexico which ex- 
pired Aug. 17 has not been renewed, al- 
though negotiations to extend it are now 
in progress, William R. Castle Jr., Acting 
Secretary of State, stated on that date 

The general claims convention between 
the two nations expires at the end of this 
month and its extension also is being ne- 
gotiated, it was said at the Department of 
State. 

Under the special claims convention a 
mixed commission is considering claims 
arising out of revolutionary movements in 
Mexico. Under the other convention an- 
other commission is considering all other 
claims of @itizens of each country. 

Mr. Castle said that the failure as yet 
to extend the special claims convention 
does not mean it cannot be renewed. He 
said there was no intention on the part 


of this Government of dispensing with 
the services of Fred K. Nielsen, as the 
American member of the two commis- 


sions in connection with the renewal of 


the two conventions 

Mr. Castle said that apparently there 
was some kind of a dispute between the 
Commissioners, but it was a purely per- 


sonal matter in which this Government 
took no part. 

Mr. Neilsen, he said, was going abroad 
shortly to serve on a commissoin to de- 
cide the claim of an American citizen 
against the Government of Egypt Dr. 
Walter Simon, former Chief Justice of 
Germany, is also a member of the Com- 
mission. 


ADVERTISING SAID TO INCREASE 


ASSETS OF FIRMS 


Value Can Be Little Affected by Economic Depression, 


LTHOUGH tangible assets of large 

business firms are decreasing during 
the depression, intangible assets of 
these same firms have an equal, if not 
greater value than ever before, it was 
stated orally at the Department of Com- 
merce Aug. 17. 

Value of trade names, 
curing of franchises, and other 
ble assets increases with age,” 
explained. “It has taken years 
velop and build these assets in 
organizations, and no depression 
less it forces a firm to eliminate 
vertising entirely, may lesson 
value.” 

The following 
made available 

Intangible 


good will, se- 
intangi- 
it was 
to de- 
large 
un- 
ad- 
their 


information also was 
assets may be decreased 
in value only when a firm fails to ad- 
vertise. The organization who adver- 
tises during depression will find its in- 
tangible assets worth more when the de- 
pression is over than before it started, 
even though tangible assets may be 
reduced 50 per cent. Thus, when busi- 
{ ness is again financially normal, this 


Department of Commerce Believes 


firm will be in better shape than it 
was before business dropped. 

Although it takes years to develop 
intangible assets, they may be reduced 
to little or no ¥alue in months. A trade- 
name may be the proverbial “household 
word” today, but it may be forgotten 
and almost worthless in August, 1932, 
if it is not kept before the public through 
advertising. 

Two firms, A and B, may face a de- 
pression with equal tangible and intan- 
gible assets. After a year of subnormal 
business, A decides to decreases, adver- 
tising because of decrease in tangible 
assets B, with a similar decrease in 
tangible assets, continues advertising at 
a normal rete. Two years later the de- 
pression ends. Business returns to nor- 

mal. A, expecting to see tangible 

sets increase, finds that loss of prestige, 
good-will, and public “consciousness” to- 
ward their product requires several more 
years of intense exploiting before these 
intangible assets may be redeveloped, 
| and that tangible assets will not return 
to normal] until intangibte assets have 


as- 


American Consulate Reports | 
On Presence in Country of 
Russian Agents 


BRAZIAAN press reports in recent 
weeks indicate that persistent ef- 
forts are being made to bring about | 
official relations between Brazil and | 
Soviet Russia, looking toward develop- 
ment of trade between the two cotn- 
tries, according to a report from the 
American consulate general at Rio de 
Janeiro received by the Department of 

State and made public Aug. 17. 

The report follows in full text: 

Telegraphic news from Sao Paulo, 
published in the local press, states that 
the Sao Paulo Coffee Institute is study- 
ing the Nowinsky plan, which purports 
to indicate the importance to Brazil of 
trade with Russia. The author of the | 
plan, after justifying it, presents the 


Page 
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Post Office Receives 
Bids to Carry Mail 
On Three Sea Routes 


Lines to Link West Coast 
With Latin Nations and 
New York With Various 


European Ports 
} 


The Post Office Department announced 
Aug. 17 that bids ranging from $2 per 
nautical mile to $12 per nautical mile had 
been received from shipping companies 
which offered to serve three new ocean 
mail routes connecting Europe with the 
United States and linking the West Coast 
with Central and South America. 

The shipping concerns bid 
rates based on the of vessels 
be furnished on the routes, 


various 
to 
according to 


classes 


the announcement, which féllows in full 
text 

Bids for three additional ocean mail 
routes were opened at noon today in the 
office of W. Irving Glover, Assistant Post- 
master General. 


Three Routes Proposed 
The proposed routes run from New York 


and Baltimore to Rotterdam and Ant- 
werp: Mobile and other Gulf ports to 
the United Kingdom and other north- 


ern European ports and the third from 
Seattle, Wash., to Puerto Colombia, Kings- 
ton. Jamaica, and Tampico, Mex. 

The American Diamond Lines, Inc., of 
New York City was the only bidder on the 
New York-Rotterdam route. It agrees to 
furnish vessels of Class 6 at $2.50 per 
nautical mile; vessels of Class 5 at $5 per 
mile and vessels of Class 4 at $6 per mile 
If additional vessels are required the con- 
cern agrees to furnish vessels of Class 3 
for $8 per mile; vessels of Class 2 for 
$10 per mile and vessels of Class 1 for 
$12 per mile 

One Bidder on Mobile Route 


Tne Waterman Steamship Corporation 
of Mobile, Ala., was the only bidder on the 
proposed route from Mobile and other 
Gulf ports to the United Kingdom and 
other northern European ports. Its bid 
was as follows 

For vessels of Class 6, $2.50 per mile: 
Class 5, $4; and Class 4, $6. If additional 
vessels are required the company’s bid was 
for vessels of Class 6, $2.50 per mile; Class 
5, $4 per mile; Class 4, $6 per mile; and 
Class 3. $8 per mile. 

Two bids were received on the proposed 
route from Seatile to Tampico. The 
Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., of 
New York City, agreed to furnish vessels 
of Class 6 at $2.25 per mile and vessels of 
Class 5 at $3.75 per mile 

The Gulf Pacific Mail Lines, 
San Francisco, bid as follows: For vessels 
of Class 6, $2 per nautical mile; vessels of 
Class 5, $3.50 per mile. If additional ves- 
sels are required the company’s bid was as 
follows: Vessels of Class 6, $2 per mile; | 
Class 5, $3.50; Class 4, $5.50; Class 3, $7.50; 
Class 2, $9.50 and Class 1, $11.50. 


Office of Education 
Names Radio Chief 








Ltd., of 


|cultures of history, Babylon, 


Urged to Cure — 
Industrial Ills 


Assistant Secretary of Navy 
Says Less Work at Same 
Wage Is Sole Alternative 


To Abandoning Machines 





Increase in Leisure 


Likely to Aid Culture 
j 


Problems From Rapid Advance 
In Mechanization Since War 
Must Be Solved by Industry 
Itself, Says Mr. Jahne ke 


CHIPPEWA FALLs, WISs., Aug -Dec- 
larations in favor of reduction of the daily 
hours of labor and of shortening the 
working week were made by Ernest Lee 
Jahncke, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, in an address here tonight before 
the State Department of the American 
Legion. 

Declaring that 2,000,000 employes have 
been displaced annually for the past dec- 
ade by increasing use of machinery, As- 
sistant Secretary Jahncke said that less 
work with “the present high standard of 
wages” 
ment of mechanized production. 

Up to Industry Itself 

“The method by which hours may 
shortened and wages maintained,” the 
Navy official stated, “is a matter for in- 
dustry to take care of itself. If the proc- 


be 


is the only alternative to abandon- | 


ess of mechanization had not spurted for- | 


ward so rapidly, the process of shortening 
working time would have continued in an 
orderly fashion.” 


Increased leisure resulting from reduced 


working hours will mean greater develop- | 


ment of culture, Mr. Jahncke declared. 
Replacement of absent workers by machin- 
ery during the World War is one of the 
outstanding causes of unemployment, 
added, and the machine, in the meantime 
“has got out of hand.” 

The full text of an authorized summary 
of the Assistant Secretary tollows: 

An authorized summary of Mr. Jahncke's 
address follows in full text: 

In times such as this America has 
need of her sturdiest citizens, her staunch- 
est believérs. It is of this that I came 
to Wisconsin to talk to you. 

Supply Exceeds Need 

Our food supply is beyond reckoning 
in excess of our needs. One of the 
fundamental causes of present world dis- 
tress is the strange contradicition of too 
great proficiency in production. 

Moreover, it is interesting to note that 
this superabundance is directly traceable 
to war. 

We find the world confronted with the 
appalling fact of millions of unemployed 
surrounded on every hand with vast quan- 
tities of surplus food and surplus goods. 

From the beginning of time man has 
slowly struggled to achieve greater pro- 
duction of those goods which he has re- 
quired to supply his wants. 

Until steam power was introduced, his 
progress from generation to generation 
was almost imperceptible. The pace from 
that time on has greatly accelerated 

In the last 150 years the human brain 
has turned its energies more and 
toward invention. 

Mechanization of industry has been the 
most outstanding historical fact in a 
thousand years. Machine labor has vir- 
tually replaced hand labor. 

We are too close to the event to fully 
realize its significance upon human life 
and its every aspect on this condition 

The liberation of man from toil, al- 
though yet far from full achievement, 
has progressed beyond the wildest dreams 
of our fathers. 

The working day has_ progressively 
shortened; the working week has dropped 
from six days to five and one-half, and 
soon will reach the five-day stage. 

Cultural Growth Likely 

The problems of life will turn from 
that of the bitter struggle for existence 
to the question of how to devote the addi- 
tion of mass leisure to our population. Cul- 
tural development, the arts, physical and 
mental recreation, will occupy the minds 
of our leaders. 

It will be remembered that all the great 
Egypt, Ath- 
ens and Rome sprang from the existence 
of a leisure class 

This opportunity 


for cultural develop- 


|; ment was based on slave labor. 


Specialist Will Direct’ Service 
In Broadcast Instruction 


Recognition of the growing importance 
of education by radio has brought about 
the creation of the position of radio spe- 
cialist in the Federal Office of Education, 
to be filled by Cline M. Koon, Assistant | 
Director of the Ohio School of the Air, 


the Office announced Aug. 17. 
The newly created office was authorized 

a result many recommendations 
which stressed the need of such a section 
in the Office of Education 

The Office’s announcement 
full text: 

Appointment of Cline M. Koon, Assistant 
Director of the Ohio School of the Air the | 
past two years, to fill the newly created 
post in the Office of Education, Specialist | 
in Education by Radio, was announced to- | 
day Aug. 17 by the Secretary of the In-| 
terior. 

Duties of the new Office of Education | 
specialist will be to initiate and conduct | 
research studies of radio as an educational 
agency; to organize and maintain an in-! 
formational and advisory. service to 
schoo!s and other agencies interested in 
the field of education by radio; to be- 
come familiar with college and university 


as of 


follows 


extension work so that the part radio as 
a tool may take in this fleld may be 
evaluated: and to prepare material for 
publication on phases of education by 
radio. Mr. Koon was graduated from West 
Virginia University in 1915 with the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science, and received 
his A. M. degree from Teachers College, 


Columbia University, three years later. 
For nine years he was principal of high 
schools in West Virginia. 

Creation of the radio specialist position 


lin the Office of Education recognizes the 


growing importance of education by radio 
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Today mechanical appliances do the 
equivalent of 1,000,000,000 slaves. 

In time we will have the basic condition 
for the greatest renaissance of mass cul- 
ture known to man. This is the practical 
Utopia to which the liberation of man 
from fettering toil is leading. Man’s mas- 
tery of the machine points that way, but 
the ultimate goal is still far in the dim 
future. 

In the meantime the machine has got 
out of hand. It threatens to become the 


| Frankenstein destroying its maker 


Efficiency of production has outstripped 
capacity for consumption, causing unem- 
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more , 


On Debts Clarified 


Nonsignatory of Protocol May 
Be Exempted From Mora- 
torium Program 


UGOSLAVIA may be entirely 
empted from the moratorium pro- 
gram for a year’s suspension of inter- 
governmental debts, William R. Castle 


eX- 


Jr., Acting Secretary of State, stated 
orally Aug. 17. 
Mr. Castle said if Yugoslavia did not 


agree to suspend payments from Ger- 
many, it would be expected to con- 
tinue its payments to the United States. 
Yugoslavia did not sign the London 
protocol. 

The surplus in Yugoslavia of incom- 
ing over outgoing payments is about 
$16,000,000, Mr. Castle said, but this 
amount includes conditional as well as 
unconditional reparations from Ger- 
mat Regardless of the President's 
program, Germany has the right to 
suspend conditional payments. 


Federal Leasing Aet 
Declared to Provide 


‘ s e e 

‘Reasonable’ Oil Price 

Gov. Clark Says Intent of 
Congress Was to Prevent 
Ruinous Prices in Crude 
From Publie Lands 


CHEYENNE, Wyo,, Aug. 17 

“Congress provided both by implication 
and specifically that the Department otf 
the Interior should prevent the sale at 
unreasonably low prices of crude petro- 
leum derived from public lands,” it is as- 
serted by Gov. A. M. Clark in a letter to 
President Hoover, made public by the 
Governor here. 

Program Unauthorized 

The statement was made in reply to the 
recent assertion of the Acting Secretary 
ot the Interior, Joseph M. Dixon, that 
“Congress did not in the general leasing 
act authorize «4 program of price fixing for 
crude oil derived from public lands.” 

“That is seemingly a correct statement 
of law within the literal wording utilized,” 
Governor Clark wrote with reference to 
Mr. Dixon's statement. “Congress did, in 
the general leasing act, expressly provide 
in section 30 that each lease should con- 
tain certain provisions to insure the sale 
of the production of the leased lands to 
the United States and to the public at 
réasonable prices, the protection of the in- 
terests of the United States, the preven- 
tion of monopoly and the safeguarding of 
the public welfare. 


Congress did, therefore, provide both by 


implication and specifically that the De- 
partment of the Interior should prevent 
the sale at unreasonably low prices of 


crude petroleum derived from the public 
lands. 
Concurs in Opinion 

“We agree with the opinion of the law 
officers of the Department of the Interior 
in believing that there is no statutory au- 
thority for fixing a minimum price on oil 
produced on public lands, if by that the 
law officers mean that there is no statu- 
tory authority under which the Depart- 
ment can compel production of oil from 
the public lands for the purpose of selling 
the same at a fixed minimum price. 


“Wyoming's agreement with the law 
officers of the Department in this par- 
ticular, however, does not change the 


position heretofore taken by Wyoming in 
maintaining that for the safeguarding of 
the public welfare it is advisable for the 
Federal «authorities under the provisions 
of section 30 of the Act of Feb. 25, 1920, 
and oil and gas leases issued under the 
terms thereof, to insure the sale by the 
oil operator of the crude production from 
public lands at a reasonable price even 
though this necessitates the shutting in 
of production until the prices offered for 
crude petroleum produced from Govern- 
ment lands are sufficiently reasonable to 
protect the natural resources of the Fed- 
eral Government and of the State of 
Wyoming and to assure the safeguarding 
of the public welfare. 
Asks Field Closing 

“If crude petroleum from the east Texas 
and/or the Mid-Continent fields and re- 
fined products obtained from such crude 
petroleum can and should be sold in 
Wyoming and adjacent States to the north 
and east at prices less than a reasonable 
price for Wyoming crude and a fair price 
for the refined products obtained from 
Wyoming crude, then it is far better for 
the Federal Government and the State 
of Wyoming and for the safeguarding of 
the public welfare that the oil fields of 
Wyoming should be closed until such time 
as the market in Wyoming and the Rocky 
Mountain regions insures reasonable and 
fair prices, rather than waste our natural 
resources 

“Unquestionably the period of low prices 
for crude is of a relatively temporary na- 
ture, as stated by Mr. Dixon. Yet it must 
be borne in mind jhat the word ‘relatively 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 


TWO INFLUENZA EPIDEMICS FOUND 
TO DIFFERIN AGE GROUPS AFFECTED 


High Prevalence of Pneumonia Among Young Adults in 
1918-19 Missing in 19 26-2 29, Says Health Service 


FTER completing a study of the in- 

fluenza epidemics of 1918-19 and of 
1928-29, with respect to prevalence as 
regards age and sex, the United States 
Public Health Service, in summarizing 
the findings, announced Aug. 17 that 
“statistical data of this kind give no clue 
as to the reason for the striking differ- 
ence in age incidence in the two epidem- 
ics and any attempt at explanation 
would be only conjecture.” 

Although some similarity was found in 
the age groups affected by the epidemics, 
“the differences are more striking than 
the similarities,” the Service explained 
The high prevalence of pneumonia and 
the high death rate from it among young 
adults in 1918-19 were absent in 1928-29, 
it was found. 


“Pneumonia prevalence and the death 


rate were much higher in 1918-19 than 
in 1928-29, but the percentages of pneu- 
monia cases #nat were fatal,” according 
to the Servicé, “were not greatly differ- 
ent in the two epidemics. There was 
a very large difference in the percentage 
of cases complicated by pneumonia in 
the iwo epidemics; but once pneumonia 
existed, the chance of fatal outcome was 
heaily the same in both years.” 

Additional information regarding 
study follows: 


Immediately following the Fall peak 
of the 1918-19 epidemic, the United 
States Public Health Service made sur- 
veys in some 12 localities in various 
parts of the United States. When it 
was found that some of the localities 
had a second wave of influenza later in 
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| dends of 


Yugoslav Position Lower Rail Rates 


On Iron and Steel 
Products Sought 


Reductions From Mines to 
Factories and Factories to 
Local Markets Are Urged 


In I. C.C. Hearing 
Diversion to Trucks 
Declared Possible 


Jones & Laughlin Corporation 


Declares Condition Con- 
fronting Carriers Is Not a 


Matter of Rates 


Lower 
the 


freight rates from the mines to 
factories on iron and steel commod- 
ilies, as well as for finished apes eo from 
the factories to the local market were 
suggested by F. A. Ogden, general. “rete ht 
agent of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration of Pittsburgh, Pa., as the solu- 
tion of the problem facing those industries 
at the present time. (Ex parte No. 103.) 
Speaking before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at hearings to decide 
the carriers’ plea for a 15 per cent hori- 
zontal increase in freight rates, Mr. Ogden 





pointed out that “as to iron ore traffic the 
operating results of roads that hamdle 
iron ore traffic chiefly and almost exciu- 
sively, demonstrate that the iron ore rates 
at present pay a tremendously high re- 
turn 
Appears as “Tax” 
“In these circumstances the proposed 


layman like an abso- 
lute out-and-out tax and is in no sense a 
matter of reasonable pay for service.” 
Such increase, Mr. Ogden declared, 
might nullify the mileage rates fixed by 
the Commission in the iron and steel por- 
tion of its general rate structure investi- 
gauion made pursuant to the Hoch-Smith 


increase looks to the 


resolution 

In conclusion, Mr. Ogden asserted that 
“the condition confronting the railroads 
is not a matter of freight rates but the 


lack of business which is the same as con- 
fronts all industries from the farmer up. 
Sees Diversion to Trucks 

“To further penalize the industries for 
the benefit of the railroads,” he declared, 
“is to divert more and more the business, 
how little it may be, to trucks, and other 
forms of transportation and to greatiy 
hamper all the industries. 

“If the industries are not helped, there 
will be very little business for the rail- 
roads or any other means of transpoerta- 
tion and advanced freight rates will be 
gf no avail. It would in the end be better,” 
he said, “for all to reduce freight rates 
as has been done in the past in times of 
depression. 

Earnings of Two Roads 


Mr. Ogden pointed out that the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern and the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie railroads are both owned by the 
United States Steel Corp. The first road 
paid 100 per cent dividends on its stock, 
or $100 per share, during the past two 
years, and earned 15 per cent on its book 
value in 1929 and 11 per cent in 1930, 
he testified. The second road paid divi- 
$200 per share on stock of $50 
per share par value, and reported a rate 
of return of 10 per cent on the book value 
of its property. 

“Increase in the iron ore rates,” con- 
tinued Mr. Ogden, “goes to swell present 
dividend payments of from 100 to 400 per 
cent on their capital stock. As to all ore 
carried by these roads, therefor, any in- 
crease in rate is simply paid back to the 
Steel Corporation in the form of dividends. 

“This is aggravated by the fact that the 
D. M. & N. hauls ore for independents 
including ourselves. What we would pay 
the D. M. & N. in increased rates to the 
upper ports would come out as additional 
dividends to the U. S. Steel Corporation 
and obviously place us at that much 
greater disadvantage in our manufactur- 
ing cost.” 

Mr. Ogden said that the iron ore rates 
now in effect pay the carrier® more than 
a reasonable return for the service per- 
formed 

“T submit.” said Mr. 
iron ore traffic 





Ogden, 
the ope rating 


8, 


“that as to 
results of 
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Defenses ol Capital 
Said to Be Defective 


Joint Army- Nawy. Puossiank Dis- 


close Existing Faults 


Coast defense 


exercises conducted by 
the Army, Navy, 


and Coast Guard in the 
Chesapeake Bay area a few weeks ago 
demonstrated that for the proper protec- 
tion of the National Capital and this sec- 


tion of the Atlaniic Coast better methods 
of organization and mobilization, more 
efficient communic ag systems, and im- 
Lroved intelligence cilities are needed, 
eceording to Sicrmestice made available 
Aug. 17 at the Depariment of War. 

An analysis cf the results of the 
maneuvers preparcd by Maj. Earl H. Meize 
ger, executive officer at Fortress Monroe, 
Va., shows that the Army and Navy both 


should be organized so that rapid expan- 
sion to meet any possible situation could 
be effected. Further informtaion con- 
tained in this analysis follows: 
Development of an efficient communica. 
tion system offered the most difficult 


| problem during the course of the maneu- 


} vers 


Limitations of existing military and 
commercial lines required establishment 
of temporary stations for harbor defenses 


and installation of temporary fire control, 


telephone, and time interval systems. De- 
ficiencies in wire communications were 
met by the use of radio and radiotele- 
phone whenever possible 

Present type short-wave radio equin- 
ment was found unsa.isfactory in seme 
respects, especially since the receive: is 
not sufficiently selective. Proper functien- 
ing of the communications and intcili- 


gence systems was interfered with to seme 
degree by the lack of short-wave receivers 
for interception at certain key stations. 
The need for outpost forves was clearly 
demonstrated, not only for the purpose of 
providing effective shore line observation 
and patrols but of providing a mobile 
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Employment F 
For Month in 15 


Industrial Group 


Five of These Showed Gain 
In July Despite Curtail- 
ment in Retail Trade, Says 
Labor Department 


While employment in 15 industrial 
groups fell off 2. per*cent from June to 
July and pay roll totals 4.8 per cent, there 
is usually a seasonal decrease in July be- 
cause of inventory-taking and repairs over 
the Fourth of July holiday and a curtail- 
ment in retail trade and coal mining, ac- 
cording to a statement Aug. 17 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Employment Increased 

Five of the 15 industrial groups showed 
increased employment in July, however. 
They were crude petroleum production, 
electric railroad operation, hotels, canning 
and preserving, and laundries, it was 
stated. The manufacturing industries re- 
ported a drop of 2.5 per cent in employ- 
ment and 5.4 per cent in pay rolls. 

Although 18 of 64 manufacturing in- 
dustries reported increased employment, 
the greatest gains were largely seasonal, 
it was shown. The greatest decreases 
were 19.8 per cent in the agricultural im- 
plement industry and 13.7 per cent in the 
aircraft industry. The statement follows 
in full text: ; 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor reports changes in 
employment and pay roll totals in July, 
1931, as compared with June, 1931, based 
on returns from 46,058 establishments in 
15 major industrial groups, having in July 
4,491,521 employes whose combined earn- 
ings in one week were $104,280,547. 

Industrial Groups Decline 


The combined totals of the 15 industrial 
groups show a decrease of 2.0 per cent in 
employment and a decrease of 4.8 per 
cent in pay roll totals over the month 
interval. Inventory-taking and repairs in 
many manufacturing plants over an ex- 
tended Fourth of July holiday closing, to- 
gether with a curtailment in retail trade 
and coal mining operations at this 
season of the year regularly cause a 
seasonal decrease in employment in July 
and an even more pronounced decrease 
in pay roll totals. 

Increased employment An July was 
shown in 5 of the 15 industrial groups: 
Crude petroleum production, 0.5 per cent; 
electric railroads operatoins, 0.4 per cent; 
hotels, 1.9 per cent; canning and preserv- 
ing, 44.7 per cent; and laundries, 0.9 per 
cent. 

Decreased employment was shown in the 
remaining 10 groups: Manufacturing, 2.5 
per cent; anthracite mining, 14.5 per cent; 
bituminous coal mining, 2.6 per cent; 
metalliferous mining, 6.4 per cent; quarry- 
ing and nometallic mining, 1.8 per cent; 
telephone and telegraph, 0.4 per cent; 
power, light, and water, 0.5 per cent; 
wholesale trade, 0.3 per cent; retail trade, 
5.8 per cent; and dyeing and cleaning, 0.4 
per cent. ‘ ; 

Employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries in July, 1931, decreased 2.5 per cent 
as compared with June, and pay-roll 
totals decreased 5.4 per cent. 

Basis of Returns 

These changes are based upon returns 
from 13,460 identical establishments in 
54 of the principal manufacturing in- 


dustries in the United States, having in| 


July 2,684421 employes whose combined 
earnings in one week were $59,354,085. * 

Decreases in employment and earnings 
have been reported regularly in manu- 
facturing industries in July of each of the 


nine years for which the Bureau's records | 


are available. 
are due largely to the usual July closing 
for inventory taking and repairs, together 
with the July Fourth holiday period and 


the beginning of the regular vacation 
season. 


Increased employment and_ earnings 
were reported in only one of the 12 groups 
of manufacturing industries on which the 
Bureau's indexes of employment and pay 


alls No Negotiations 


S Protected When Time Comes, 


On St. Lawrence: 


New York’s Interests Will Be 


Says Mr. Castle 


William R. Castle Jr., Acting Secretary 
of State, has informed Governor Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, of New York, in a letter 
made public Aug. 17 at the Department of 
State, that no negotiations are now in 
progress between the United States and 
Canada relative to the St. Lawrence wa- 
terway project. “It is obvious that when 
the time comes,” the letter said, “the in- 
terest of New York State will not be neg- 
lected.” 

Mr. Castle's letter was in reply to one 
from Governor Roosevelt to President 
Hoover regarding the waterway. Gover- 
nor Roosevelt's letter was not made public 
either at the White House or at the De- 
partment of State. 

Secretary Castle’s letter, contained in a 
statement’ issued by the Department of 
State, follows in full text: 

The President referred to me your letter 
concerning negotiations with Canada on 
the subject of the waterway. All that it 
is possible to say now is, that no negotia- 
tions of any kind are going on. It is 
obvious that when the time comes, the 
interest of New York State will not be 
neglected. 


Order of Treasury 


Closing Texas Border 


Not to Be Rescinded 


Most of Persons Crossing 
Into Mexico at Night 
Found to Be Going to 
Amusement Resorts 





Although Roy Campbell, Collector of 
Customs of the Texas district, has made 
valued suggestions for the opening of the 
Texas border at night, and other requests 
have come to the Treasury Department 
that the order closing that border at night 
be rescinded, Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, Seymour Lowman, stated orally 
Aug. 17 that “the Department does not 
intend at the present time to rescind the 
order, since legitimate business at ports 
of entry on that border can be carried 
on between 7 a. m. and 9 p. m.” 

“A check of the ‘traffic across the bor- 
der after 9 p. m. has been taken, and 
it has been found that the traffic at that 
hour has been composed almost entirely 
of people going to gambling houses and 
other illicit places,” Mr. Lowman said. 
“Legitimate business can be carried on 
between 7 a. m. and 9 p. m., and because 
of this, there will be no change. 

“When' the peace authorities directed 
attention of the Customs Bureau to the 
moral and financial degradation of the 
border towns because of gambling, smug- 
gling, thievery, and other lawbreaking, 
which it was charged was a direct result 
of the all-night opening of the bridges, 
an investigation was made of the situ- 
ation. It was found that practically all 
of the traffic on the bridges after 9 p. m. 
and before 7 a. m. was connected with 
sports or pleasure, and that the legitimate 
business across the border can very well 
be carried on between 7 a. m. and 9 p. m. 
That was the reason those hours were 
fixed. 


“Assurances were made before all-night 
service was established last March that 
the open gambling and other illicit at- 
tractions on the Mexican side would be 
suppressed. This was accomplished for a 


These seasonal decreases | While, but later public gaynbling casinos 


;}and other resorts were opened on the 


roll are based; the leather group reported | 


an jYncrease of 6.1 per cent in employ- 
ment and an increase of 8.8 per cent in 
Way-roll totals. The remaining 11 groups 
reported decreased employment ranging 
from 0.5 per cent in the tobacco products 
group to 5.7 per cent in the stone-clay- 
glass group. 
Seasonal Increases 

Employment increased in July in 18 of 
the 64 manufacturing industries now in- 
cluded in the Bureau's monthly employ- 
ment survey, and pay-roll totals increased 
in 14 industries. The greatest increases 


in employment over the month interval ; 


were largely seasonal and were reported 
in the following industries: 


Beet sugar, | 


15.1 per cent; radio, 10.3 per cent; boots | 


and shoes, 6.9 per cent; flour, 6.1 per cent; 
cane sugar, refining, 4.3 per cent; and 
men's cloth’hg, 4.1 per cent. 

The greatest decrease in employment in 
July was shown in the agricultural im- 
plement industry, which reported a fall- 
ing off of 19.8 per cent. The aircraft 


Mexican side, resulting in a general pro- 
test on the part of public authorities in 
American cities across the bordg as well 
as protests from hundreds of American 
citizens. 

"A later hour was urged as the proper 
one for closing the bridges, but public 
convenience and necessity led us to fix the 
closing at 9 p. m. 

“There will be no deviation now from 
the order recently given.” 


Montana Association to Aid 
Governor in Relief Work 


HELENA, Monr., Aug. 17. 

Governor J. E. Erickson has announced 
that the Montana Association, a_ civic 
body, had acceded to his request to func- 
tion as a statewide relief agency during 
this Fall and Winter. The Association 
possesses a_ statewide representation, 
every county being organized. The execu- | 
tive committee, meeting here with the 
Governor, agreed to place this organiza- 








| tion at the disposal of the Governor to 


industry reported a drop of 13.7 per cent! 


in number of employes, and the women’s 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 





States Act to Check 
‘ . ‘6 s . 6 
Gasoline ‘Bootle going 


Oklahoma, Tennessee, and In- 
diana Adopt Measures 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Aug. 17. 
Oklahoma's new gasoline tax law has 
resulted in a decline in the amount of 
fuel being sold illegally, according to 
report just issued by the Tax Commis- 
sion of that State. 


al 


The “bootlegging” or distribution of tax | 
evaded gasoline, perhaps highly adulter- 


ated, was an industry of wide propor- 
tions a few months ago, the report de- 
clares. 

The new law provides a method for 


tracing deliveries of motor fuel from re- 
fineries to the pumps of filling stations 
by establishing the identity of the truck 
making the delivery, it was explained. 
All tank trucks carrying gasoline over the 
highways are required to carry an Okla- 
homa Tax Commission license number dis- 
played prominently on both the front 
and rear of the vehicle, and the driver 
must have an invoice signed by a bonded 
distributor. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 17. 
Every effort is being made to stop the 
flow of “bootleg” gasoline in Tennessee, 
according to a recent announcement by 
the State Department of Finance and 
Taxation. The usual plan is to purchase 
the fuel at refineries outside of Tennes- 
see, bring it in at night and sell to filline 
stations, thus avoiding the tax the De- 
partment explained. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 17 

A border patrol to halt shipment of 

“pootleg” gasoline into Indiana has been 

organized, ‘according to the Indiana State 
Auditor, Floyd E. Williamson. 

Inadequate inspection of distributors is 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


relieve drought sufferers and those suffer- 
ing from unemployment. 

The Association, it was announcedf, | 
would cooperate with the American Red | 
Cross in every way possible. 





Argentine Leather Market 

Considerable amounts of foreign leathers | 
have been imported into Argentina in the | 
past, and indications point to further im- 
portant purchases in the future. Germany 
and the United States are the most im- 
portant suppliers of leather to this mar- 
ket. (Department of Commerce.) 


| 
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RIVERSIDE RECREATION AREA IN NATIONAL CAPITAL 


ae. 


( N MADE ground—reclaimed by the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors in dredging the Potomac River 
-Hains Point, an extension of Potomac 
Park, a riverside recreational area in 
the National Capital, has been created 
and developed as a playground for resi- 
dents and visitors. The park is under 
the supervision of the Office of Public 
Buildings and Grounds, an agency of 
the Federal Government. The reclaimed 
area is in the form of a peninsula jutting 
into the river. A wide surfaced drive- 
way for automobile traffic, on which may 








be seen license tags from every State, 
circles the point through a lane of trees. 
Weeping willows and cherry trees, con- 
tributed to the National Capital by the 
City of Tokyo, Japan, and other foliage 
line the river edge. Within the area 
is a golf course of more than a mile in 
length; a polo field, tennis courts, and 
a large tourist camp with restaurant 
and varied camp facilities. Pleasure 
boats land at the river landing. A con- 
crete walk is laid atop of the sea wall. 
The view above, taken from Washing- 
ton Monument, looks southeastwardly 


Principal Classes of Forest Fires 
Enumerated for Federal Rangers 


So-called ‘Crown Fires’ Which Run Through Tops of the 
Trees Called Uncontrollable Kind 





There are three types of forest fires, 
two of which can be controlled and one 
of which is uncontrollable, the later be- 
ing the so-called “crown fires” which run 
through the tops of trees, the Forest Serv- 
ice, Department of Agriculture, stated in 
a pamphlet. just issued, called the “Forest 
Rangers’ Catechism” and designed to an- 
swer the questions most often asked of 
the Service. , 

Man-caused fires are more destructive 
than lightning fires, the other principal 
class, because they usually are started on 
low ground and can spread uphill, while 
lightning fires usually start at the tops 
of ridges and spread slowly, especially 
when rain accompanies the lightning, ac- 
cording to the Service. 

The “catechism” deals especially with 
California forests, but most of its ques- 
tions deal with principles which apply 
in any forest, it was stated orally at the 
Service. Questions and answers of more 
general interest, excerpted from the 
pamphlet, follow in full text: 

What are the principal classes of forest 
fires? 

Fires are of three classes: (1) Ground 
fires, which burn the materials composing 
the forest floor or beneath the surface; 
(2) surface fires, which run over the sur- 
face of the forest floor burning the brush 
and smaller trees; and (3) crown fires, 
which run in the tree tops consuming the 
foliage and branches. Crown fires occur 
where there is heavy undergrowth in the 


|forest and the wind is strong enough to 


carry the surface fire into the tops of 
the trees. In times of heavy wind a 
crown fire may run in the tree tops ahead 
of the surface fire. 
Ilow does the Forest Service fight fire? 
Ground fires are controled by “trench- 
ing,” which is digging a deep trench 
around the fire down to mineral soil. 
Surface fires, which are the most com- 
mon kind, are controled by clearing a 
narrow line of all inflammable material 
around the fire and from this line fight- 
ing back the flames with earth, water, or 
sometimes with back fire. The width and 
position of this fire line depends on such 
conditions as strength of wind, time of 
day, steepness of slope, and character of 
ground cover. These conditions vary with 
every fire and must be given due weight | 
in conducting fire-suppression work. The 
successful fire fighter is the one whose 
judgment on all these points is accurate. 
Crown fires in timber can not be suc- 
cessfully combated. It is necessary to wait 
until the flames cease to spread through 
the crowns and then surround the fire with 
a line and fight it in the same way as a 
surface fire. Crowns fires in heavy brush 
or chaparral are fought by back-firing 
from a cleared line or firebreak. 


Forest fires are not put out in the sense 
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| Storms, 


|} factors of latitude, altitude, and the rela- 
jtion of 


| result 


that every spark is extinguished immedi- 
ately. A fire is considered under control 
when surrounded by a fire line adequate 
to prevent its spread, and all dead snags, 
logs, and other possible hazards have been 
removed from near the fire line. The 
burned areaeis then patrolled to prevent 
any new outbreak until the fire dies out 
or is quenched by rain. 
Why are man-caused fires usually more 
destructive than lightning fires? 


‘- Lightning usually strikes on the tops of 


ridges and starts a small fire which spreads 
slowly, especially if the lightning storm is 
accompanied by rain. 

Man-caused fires most frequently start 


along roads, trails, and streams, in 
canyons, or on the lower slopes of the 
hills, spread rapidly uphill and often 


become conflagrations. Fires intentionally 
set (incendiary fires) nearly always occur 
during periods of high-fire hazard and 
in more or less remote localities. 

What is the safest way to build a fire? 


Scrape away all inflammable material 
down to mineral soil from an area 10 feet 
in diameter. Dig a hole in the center, 
line it with rock, and in it build the camp 
fire. Keep your fire small. Never build 
it against trees or logs or near brush. 
Stoves burning gasoline or kerosene are 
much safer and more convenient for 
cooking than an open fire. 


How can I be sure that my fire is out? 


Stir the coals while soaking them with 
water. Turn small sticks and drench both 
sides. Wet the ground around the fire. 
If you can not get water stir in mineral 
earth and tread it down until packed 
tightly around the fire. Be sure the last 
spark is dead. 

Ilow can I 
officer? 


identify a Forest Service 


Regular officers wear the Forest Service , 


badge which is a bronze shield bearing a 
pine tree flanked by the letters “U. S.” 
and the words “Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.” This shield is worn 
on the left breast of the forest-green uni- 


| form. 


Temporary Forest Service employes wear 
a nickle badge bearing a pine tree, the 
words, “Forest Guard,’ and the letters 
“TU, #. FP. 6” 


What are the duties of a forest super- 


| visor? 


A forest supervisor is primarily a busi- 
ness manager in charge of the production 
of crops of timber and forage on areas 
averaging 1,000,000 or more acres of Gov- 
ernment land. He must be able to handle 
funds and the time of men economically, 
he must maintain good business relations 
with large numbers of people and organi- 
zations, and he must succeed in keeping 
the results produced in right relations to 
the cost of the work. He must maintain 
discipline which will insure high stand- 
ards of performance on the part of the 
men under his direction. He must have 
an intimate knowledge of his forest and of 
every line of work conducted thereon. 

How can I identify a Forest Service 


‘ranger station? 


A ranger station is painted gray with 
white trim, has a green roof, and is 
marked by a sign bearing the name of 
the station. The American flag is always 
flown from a flagpole in front of the sta- 
tion when the ranger is at home. 

Do forest influence climate? 

Within a forest it is both cooler in Sum- 
mer and warmer in Winter than it is in 
the open. The same holds true of daily 
extremes. This effect is due, among other 
things, to the shade from the direct heat 
of the sun on the one hand and the break- 
ing of the velocity of winds on the other. 
As a result, largely of both of these, drying 
out of the soil is reduced under the forest 
canopy, and more even humidity and air 
temperatures are maintained. 

- Climate in the larger sense (temperature 
movements, precipitation, occurrence of 
etc.) is controlled by the major 


a given locality to oceans and 
land masses, such as the direction, dis- 
tance, height, and character of mountain 
ranges. It is evident that fore&Sts are the 
rather than the cause of climate 
in this sense. 

Why are trees marked for cutting on a 
timber sale? 

The marking of each tree to be cut in- 
sures the removal of all diseased, defective 
or otherwise undesirable trees and _ the 
leaving of the thrifty timber of the best 
species which will produce the maximum 
amount of the best wood for future cut- 
ting. The purchasers are guaranteed a 
sufficient percentage of the total volume of 
the standing timber to render logging 
practicable, but the improvement of the 
forest is the first consideration. 

Why is livestock grazed in the national 


| forests? 


To utilize the forage crops as fully as 


Underwood and Underwood 
downriver. On the left in the fore- 
ground is the building occupied by the 
National Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing at which all the stamps, paper money 
and securities of the Federal Govern- 
ment are designed, engraved and printed. 
On the tidal basin, shown at the right 
foreground, power gondolas carry pleas- 
ure seekers. In the channel on the left 
is a fleet of pleasure launches and small 
yachts; wharfs on the near side of the 
channel are used by passenger and 
freight boats plying nearby waters as 
far as Norfolk and Baltimore by way of 
Chesapeake Bay. 


‘Higher Gewde Tea 
Being Imported, Says 


| 
| 


Percentage of Rejections for 
Failure to Meet Standard 
Said to Have Been Much 


Lower Last Year 
The American consumer received a. 
higher quality of tea during the last year, 
and imports increased, the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration stated Aug. 17. 
The percentage of rejections for failure 
to meet the required standards of quality, 
the Administration said, was materially 
smaller than in the preceding year. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Evidence of continued improvement in 
the quality of tea going into America's 
teapot is seen in the annual report of tea 
imports, issued today by the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration. More than 
87,000,000 pounds, including about 20 va- 
rieties, were imported during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1931. This is an in- 
crease of approximately 2,500,000 pounds 
as compared with the previous year’s im- 
ports. Only 49,253 pounds were rejected 
for failure to meet the standards of qual- 
ity and purity under the Federal Tea Act, 
according to the report. 

Ceylon tea, of which approximately 27,- 
000,000 pounds were imported during the 
fiscal year, led all varieties in bulk of im- 
ports. More than 20,000,000 pounds of 
India tea, more than 14,000,000 pounds of 
Japan, approximately 17,000,000 pounds of 
Java, about 5,000,000 pounds of Formosa 
Oolong, and approximately 4,000,000 
pounds of Ping Suey Green were imported, 
and smaller quantities of other varieties. 
Slightly more than one-half of 1 per cent 
of all tea entered was rejected for failure 
to meet the standards of the tea act. The 
percentage of rejections in the previous 
year was materially higher. 

New York remained the chief port of 
entry, through which more than 48,000,- 
000 pounds of tea was imported. Approxi- 
mately 18,500,000 pounds of tea entered 
at the port of Boston, about 9,000,000 
pounds each at Seattle and San Francisco, 
and Honolulu received about 330,000 
pounds. 


The original Federal Tea Act was passed® 


in 1883, at which time the United States 
was receiving tea of exceedingly poor 
quality. The enforcement of the act and 
ifs successor, the present statute, enacted 
in 1897, has changed the situation and 
exporters who are familiar with the re- 
quirements of the United States take care 
to send over only teas that meet rigid 
| requirements for purity and quality, Food 
;and Drug Administration officials say. The 
| total imports of the last fiscal year were 
}smaller than in any years except 1921 
and 1930, in the last 15 years, but the 
percentage of rejections was smaller than 
in any year in that period. 





German Tobacco Industry 
|; The movement toward concentration 
and closer cooperation in the German) 
tobacco industries has resulted in a con- 
tinued decrease in the number of fac-! 
tories during the last few years. (Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) | 


the proper care and protection of the 
forests and watersheds will permit. The 
utilization of the forest grasses and plants 
also reduces the fire hazards and help pro- 
tect the forest. 

What is the difference between a na- 
tional forest, a national park, and a na- 
tional monument? 

These are all Federal areas, but the 
principle of use of resources is the vital 
distinction between national forests on the 
;one hand, and national parks and na- 
} tional monuments on the other. 

National forests are created to protect! 
and maintain in a permanently productive 
and useful condition lands unsuited to} 
agriculture but capable of yielding tim- 
ber or other general benefits, such as for- 
age for livestock, water for irrigation and | 
domestic use, and power. Camping and 
hunting in season are permitted in the| 
national forests of California, but all 
recreationists must observe the rules and} 
regulatgons governing travel and camp- 
ing. National forests are administered by} 
the Forest Service, a bureau of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

National parks are created primarily to! 
preserve objects of outstanding scenic, | 
geologic. or historic interest and the plant 
and wild life under Nature’s chosen con- 
ditions. All national parks are game sanc- 
tuaries, and are protected completely from 
all utilitarian and commercial enterprises 
save those necessary for and subservient 
to legitimate park uses. 

National monuments, although of 
smaller size and less importance than the 
national parks are created for the same 
basic purposes. 
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Of Mail Handled 


Average of 200 Pieces Per 
Person Was Transported 


During 1930 


More than 27,000,000,000 pieces of all 
kinds of mail matter now are handled 
yearly by postal workers in this country, 
according to an estimate made orally Aug. 
17 at the Post Office Department. 

This is an average of more than 200 
pieces of mail matter handled yearly for 
every man, woman and child in the United 
States, the figures show. All classes of 
mail matter are included in the total 
number of pieces. The following informa- 
tion also was made available: 

The earliest fiscal year, in which an 
estimate of the total number of pieces of 
all kinds of meil matter handled was 
made, was 1847, when the total number 
was estimated at 124,173,480. In the fiscal 
year 1886, when the next estimate was 
made, the number was set at 3,474,000,- 
000. After 1886, the annual number of 
pieces of postal matter handled was esti- 
mated regularly. 

Large increases in the total number of 
pieces of mail handled are shown in each 
fiscal year after 1886. In the succeeding 10 
years, the estimated number had jumped 
to 5,693,719,192, and 10 years afterwards, 
in 1906, the number was 11,391,090,610, or 
more than double. By 1923, the number 
had doubled again, and stood estimated at 
23,054,831,638 pieces of mail matter of all 
kinds handled in that year. 

The volume reached almost 28,000,000,- 
000 in 1929, but fell off slightly, remain- 


ing, however, well over 27,000,000,000 in 
the fiscal year 1930. 


Allowance for Rent 
Denied Marines on 
Duty in Nicaragua 


Comptroller General Rules 
Forces Are Technically at 
War and Not Entitled to 
Funds for Quarters 


Members of the Marine Corps on duty 
in Nicaragua constitute @ “military ex- 
peditionary force” on field duty and as 
such not entitled to rental allowance, the 
Comptroller General has informed Charles 
Francis Adams, the Secretary of the Navy, 
it was stated orally Aug. 17 at the De- 
partment of the Navy. 

Whether quartered in Managua or on 
active duty in the field seeking insurgents 
the force in Nicaragua, in the opinion of 
the Comptroller General, is technically at 
war, it was explained, and consequently 
members of this force cannot draw rentel 
allowances although living in the city. 

The Comptroller General's reply to Sec- 
retary Adams’ question says, “A military 
expeditionary force is maintained in a 
foreign country only because of pcssible 
need of force. A military expeditionary 
force in a foreign country is a force hos- 
tile te the forces making necessary its 
landing and presence there and during 
the entire period of its sojourn in the 
country whether stationed in the area in 
which there is actual confict or at a place 
remote from such area it is in fact on 
field duty. It is not perceived, therefore, 
that the concentration of the Second Bri- 
gade at Managua makes any change with 
respect to rental allowance for officers of 
the brigade without dependents.” 

Single officers of the military and naval 
services when on certain types of duty are 
entitled to rental allowance if not resi- 
dents in Government quarters, it was ex- 
plained orally at the Department of, the 
Navy. The men in this particular case 
have been at Managua since early in May, 
if, was said, and Secretary Adams main- 
tained that they are no longer operating 
against bandits and consequently are en- 
titled to the rental allowance. 

A second ruling of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral upheld the claim, however, that offi- 
cers attached to the Nicaraguan Guardia 
Nacionale and stationed at Managua are 
entitled to rental allowance if they are 
without dependents and have obtained liv- 
ing quarters without expense to the United 
States, it was said. 
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-OF-Nation Begins 
Tn New England 


Colloquial Expressions Pe- 
culiar to Various Areas 


Will Be Collected by 


Learned Societies 





Studies in American dfalects in prepara- 
tion of a Linguistic Atlas of the United 
States as one of the projects of the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies will 
start in New England, according to in- 


formation received at the Federal Office 
of Education April 17. ; 

Colhoquial expressions are rapidly 
,passing out of existence in the United 
States with the advance of science fol- 
lowed by an increasing uniformity in 
thought and expression, Dr. F. J. Kelly, 
of the Division of Higher Education, 
pointed out when commenting on these 
studies as “valuable means of preserving 
historical records.” 

Localisms To Vanish 

Within 50 years, he said, localisms of 
expression. will probably vanish as the 
radio and automobile continue their sweep 
of the Nation. An announcement of the 
proposed studies set forth by the Council 
of Learned Societies follows in full text: 

Dialect research in preparation for the 
Linguistic Atlas of the United States, a 
major profect of the American Council 
of Learned Societies, begins today ‘Aug. 
17), in New England under the directioi 
of a group of scholars headed by Dr. 
Hans Kurath of Ohio State University. 
During the next 15 months 1,000 persons 
will be interviewed, each being asked 1,000 
questions to determine the habits and 
forms of speech of the region. 

Dr. Kurath and Prof. Miles L. Hanley 
of the University of Wisconsin will start 
the investigation in Connecticut. Dr. Guy 
Lowman, holder of a Sterling Fellowship 
from Yale University, and a student for 
the past two years in the University of 
London, will gather material in Vermont, 
Cassil Reynard, formerly of the Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleveland, wil 
be in charge in the Plymouth area 0} 
Massachusetts. Martin Joos, graduate 
student in the University of Wisconsin 
will work in western Massachusetts. 

After interviewing language experts iu 
| the schools, colleges, and universities of 
New England, the investigators will visit 
cities, towns, and rural districts. 

“People in every strata of society wil! 
be visited so that the words familiar]; 
used by the farmer, the old settler, socia 
leader, laborer, banker, fisherman, housc- 
keeper, and ordinary business man, may 
be recorded, giving a complete cross-sec- 
tion view of their accustomed vocab 
laries,” Dr. Kurath stated. 

“It has taken more than two years 
preparatory work to determine what que 
tions should comprise the questionnair 
The first part covers the common wora 
used in daily life to describe such thing 
as the home, food, clothing, furnitur: 
dishes and kitchen utensils, farm imple 
ments, weather and geographic feature 
of the country. 

“The investigator begins by giving defi- 
nitions, and asking for the word which 
that person is accustomed to use for the 
particular article described. For instance, 
he may say: ‘What would you call a deep, 
narrow valley?’ The answer might be: 
A ravine, glen, valley, gulch, gorge, hol- 
low, gully, dingle, dale, vale, or dell, de- 
pending on local usage. 


Study Use of Words 


“Other parts of the questionnaire deal 
with special or set phrases and expres- 
sions, the use of singular and plural verbs, 
and peculiarities of sentence structure. 

“Only through a careful study of our 
dialects will it be possible to determine the 
definite linguistic reasons for the many 
names for a single object. In the United 
States the same object often has different 
names in different localities. 

“The information we plan to obtain in 
our study of New England will be such 
as is required for a detailed history oi 
our language. While the average Amer 
can may believe we all speak the sam 
language this is true only in a measur: 
Certain studies which have been made 
show that in some words there are from 
1,500 to 2,000 variable features which a)2 
shown in spelling, vocabulary, inflection, 
or in use in a set phrasing. When com- 
pleted. the atlas will present a well-or- 
ganized collection of the facts of ou: 
speech.” 
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Stabilizing Effect 
On World Rice 


Prices Foreseen 


Decision of Japanese Gov- 
ernment to Cease Expor- 
tation Is Expected to Im- 
prove Market 


A .stabilization effect world 
rrices, and a consequent benefit to Ameri- 


on rice 


can growers, is seen in a recent decision 
of the Japanese government to refrain 
from further exports of the grain on 


account of the prospects of a short crop 
this vear, according to oral statements 
Aug. 17 at the Department of Commerce 

World rice prices have responded to the 
reports of the Japanese decisions, it was 
pointed out, and sharp advances in the 
rice markets of Ragoon, Tokyo and Saig 
have followed news of serious damage t 
Burma rice crops by recent floods. Burm 
is the largest rice producing region in the 
world. 

The following addition: 
was made available: 

The Japanese government, 


yn 


ul 


information 


which on July 








1 was carrying a stock of 3,966,169 koku 
of rice, or about 39,174.080 pounds, un- 
Ger its rice stabilization law, for the past 
six months has been a distributing factor 
in the world rice markets because it has 
been offering the grain af very low prices 

Weather conditions in Japan have been 
tery unfavorable, according to a report 
just made to the Department by Com- 


mercial Attache Halleck A. Butts in Tokyo, 








and the latest unofficial estimate places 
the rice crop at 57,000,000 koku, which 
is about 8,000,000 koku under last year’s 
total. One koku equals 320 pounds 
Japan ordinarily is not an important 





factor in the world rice trade, and usually 
consumes about all her own production 
The country, however, is frequently a large 
buyer of California rice when her own 
crop is short, as rice was introduced into 
California by the Japanese and is the same 
variety as that grown in the oriental na- 
tion. Although Japan has taken no rice 
tM recent years, she has in the past im- 
ported as much as_ 100,000,000 pounds 
rom California; and it may be that these 
“ports will be resumed this year. 
Prices Rise in Japan 

prices have been rising 
steadily in recent weeks, according to in- 
formation obtained by the Department 
‘rom its foreign representatives, and the 
mcrease has been felt in all grades of the 
‘rain. 

‘One of the late cables from Tokyo to t 
Department states that no rice can b 
~rted or imported without the approval 


Japanese rice 


he 


eX- 














the Minister of Agriculture 

The floods in Burma are likely to have 

Significant effect on the world’s rice 
ade India usually produced around 
.000,000.000 pounds of which is 
oout half the world’s outy Most of 
ve crop is grown in Burma, and about a 
‘urth of it 1s exported 

The Unitcd States does not share ap- 
ireciably in the world’s rice trade, as the 
country’s production is only about 1,.000,- 


000.000 pounds yearly, and of this amount 


perhaps half is exported But in such 
rice-growing States as Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana and California, the betterment in rice 


prices and their stabilization is highly im- 
portant. The value of American rice ex- 
ports often reaches $20,000,000 


Defense of Nation’s Capital 
Declared to Be Defective 


[Continued from P 1.) 


Ot Frage 4 
force immediately avai 
small raiding pal 

tage as well as for assistance 
defensive work. Motor transport, machine 
guns, and searchlights be supplied 
to the infantry units and tied in with ele- 
ments of harbor defense 


lable to repeal 
and to prevent sabo- 
ist ose- 





ics 


in < 


must 





Efficient off-shore patrol was demon- 
trated to be a decided necessity. This is 
very important intelligence agency and 


‘ould be supplemented when possible by 
Aval aviation in the off-shore work. The 





ooperating Coa Guard organization 
formed a part of the defen SV 
and served a in important link In 
oint communications ligence or- 





ganization 

Air Forces Needed 
rability of ai 

rom hostile planes and 

uperiority of balloons was il 

Maintenance of surveillance over 

nsive coastal area was accomplished by 
‘tive balloons which also 
ig-range fire Antiaircraft 
ytected these balloons 


ships to att 


The vulne 


t} 





assisted in 


batteries 








“he exercises showed that the Army 
ds a subsector comm dei id_ staff, 
tain service troops, an efficient harbor 
fense the main elements of which must 
} provided in peace time, a_ certain 
ount of antiaircraft protection, outpost 
ces, and aviation. The Navy's needs 


*e a naval district commander and staff, 

efficient off-shore patrol supported by 

ral aviation, an efficient in-shore patrol 
loat with a well-organized coastal 
at chain ashore 


look- 


ine Governors Reject 
Farm Board Cotton Plan 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
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minant facte reg 
nples of this relationship 
i in the year 1894, when a 
\ pound to the farmer result 
‘Im contraction of acreage, lower 
fon and higher prices the next 
898, when prices went to 5.7 
the result was the same; 
i when prices ave 3.7 cer 
- ‘allen from a rice |] 
stablished it veral years 
ce 1909, every decline in price to 
armer below 11 cents has been fol- 
i by a substantial acreage reduction 
ollowing season, with an accompany- 
mal crop and higher price 
an the present year, when the 
reduction was more than nul 
2d weather conditions and the y 
-ve crop is about 1,590,000 bal larger 
jan in 1930. Prices, instead of advancing 
ve gone down, ranging recently between 


and 7 cents a pound 
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Conditions Inditate 
Heavy Yield of Fruit 


During This Season 


Department of Agriculture 
Expects Production to Be 
21 Per Cent Above the 
10-year Average 


[Continued from Page 1.] 





Atlantic and North Central States In 
New York, the most important eastern 
pear State, production is expected to be 
below avel >, while in the Western State 

as a wh the crop as now forecast 
would be around three-fourths as 








as produced in 1930, but 9 per cent large! 
than the average production in these 
States 
Apple Production 

The Aug. 1 forecast of total apple pro- 
duction is ‘ 971.000 bushels, which if it 
materializ vould be the largest crop 
since the nper crop of 1926 I con- 
diuion on 1 is reported at 68.9 per 




































































cent ¢é to 48.6 per cent on Au 
la year 57.2 per cent the averagt 
for 10 years. In New York 
the crop is now expected to be only 
slightly under the average. The western 
New York has not had an exce of 
moisture but been favored by frequent 
howe! In Hudson Valley rain has 
been ample. In the Cumberland-Shenan- 
doah area of Vir West Vu a and 
Mi and conditions are favorable lor a 
big crop of good quality provided the 
rath frequent showers continue 
The Pacific Northwest production is now 
recast about 5 per ce under the 
e for he five year 1925-1929 
ommercial crop, or that portion ¢ 
crop to be consumed as tresh iruit I 
ast on Aug. 1 at 116.349.000 bushe Oo 
about 53 per cent of the total he 
large crt yw in prospect it is ly 
possible that the amount of second grad 
fruit goir fresh consumption will be 
reduced with the result that this re 
may decline somewhat between now and 
harve 
Condition of Peaches 
The cor tion of peaches il cated | 
s of Aug. 1 is 76.5 pe cent a 
o 46 pe ce re yr'tec Ca 
go 60.4 per cent tt t e co} 
di 1 Aug of e preced 10 vei 
On this basis 1 total production ol 77 
074,090 bushels ol hes is indicated 
which if matured be about 140 per 
cent of the 1925-29 erage production 
Indications are for pecially heavy 
crop in all section North At- 
lantic States the month of brought 
favorable weather for fruit grow Thin- 
ing } been necessary in many orchard 
In sor of the peach districts of the 
east north central States the trees are 
carrying very hea crops Weather ha 
been gen rable except in certain 
areas wh id relatively dry weathe1 
has ret sizing 
It is po t prevailing low price 
will prey iarvest of part of 
heavy cr South At th 
seems ll be an abunc 
of high Some decline is 
recorded past month in the 























western § tes due mainly to a reduction 
1 the outiook for California peaches 
While a large crop of both clingstone and 
one will be harvested in California 
hot weather of July } somewhat 
reduced the foreca However, an abun- 
dance of high quality clingstones will be 
available for commercial demand while 
freestones are already being dried. Size 
were omewhat reduced by the ho 
weather 
Pear Production 
The production of pear forecast on 
Au 1 4 3.000 bushel Th fore- 
cas based on a reported ¢ 101 
cen lich may be com; d with 
cent a year ago and a 10-year 
e (1920-29) of 61.5 per c id 
emainder of the season i 
rmit this crop 
the producti 





I cent o 
ce of the 
e crops In 
the crop 
b ghthy re th 
rage pr¢ tion for the five years, 1925- 


In the remaining divi 
prospects 


to 43 per 



















eaviest produc 
set yht. but ¢ = 
and wit} 
igt ‘ a chal 
he rul vill attain good siz 
weathe 1d temperatures du 
J in rhia have duced 
Oo OOK ifornia pears are € el 
usual harve compiletea 
in the Sacramento River are 


lile Bart- 
f ¢ 











from other points ) weste 
es are now belng marke d. Lé llp- 

irieties are 1 early i 
orchards are about ready for harve 





ape ¥ ield 60 Per Cent 











The condition of the grape crop on Aug 
) is reported at 60.5 per cent as cor red 
with 85.5 per cent on A 1, 1930, and 





the average 1 condition 
ious 10 vy The productior 
1,783,683 tons or about 
1930 crop and 74 per cent 


80.3 per cent 
for the prev 
foreca now 
per cent of the 
of the avere production of the last five 
years. Of this forecast, about 84 per cent 
j are European-type grapes produced mainly 
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Leasing Act Held 
To Control Price 
For Crude Oil 


Gov. Clark Contends Intent 
Of Congress Was to Pre- 
vent Ruinous Prices in 
Crude From Public Lands 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
is rather elastic and may reasonably mean 


a few months or a few years as com- 
yared with the many. During the period 
f unreasonably low prices, irreparable in- 


‘ may result of the citizens 
ef this State and of the United States and 
to t State of Wyoming itself, through 
the lessening the Federal oil 
royalties and crude production from State 


to 


many 





ne 


of value of 


lands. plus the lessening 0. assessment 


valuations 


“Wyoming has believed and still believes 








in the conservation of our natural re- 
pure and that action which tends to 
promote monopoly detrimental to the 
State and Federal governments should be 
¢ It is better from the national 
and the State’s standpoint that the oil 
hould remain in the ground until a rea- 
sonable price is offered, rather than to 
permit the sale of the production at prices 
which < not re > with a resultant 
essening of ou resources for a 





mere pittance ol 
eruae 
t lime as 
from \ 


resources 
yt be replenished from time 
are the products of the soil 
to We are forced 
that the sale of our 
at unreasonably low 
arbitrarily fixed c monopoly 
the public wel 
Wyoming urges 
given this matter 
determining 





oO 


eal year to 





re ze the fact 


resources 





res 
I 


tics and other data 
andria, Va 





t considera- 
for the pur- 
whether, under the 
Act of Feb. 25, 
1920, and of the oil anc gas leases issued 
in pursuance of that act, there does not 
exist power in the President of the United 
St acting through the necessary Fed- 
eral Departments, to prevent the sale 
prices which are unreasonably low of high- 
grade petrolevsn produced from the public 
] in the Salt Creek field of Wyomin 


Projects to Provide 
though exercise of the power 


Work for Thousands 
neces losing down of the 


field wn Publie 


be 
of 
terms of section 30 of t 


tion 
pose 


t 
° 


he 


ates 


nd 


even 





Building Program 





The matter involved is not that of price . x * 
fixing by the Federal Government but the Calls for Expenditure of 
prevention of waste of our national and ~, “Wh: . 
State resources through unfair price. fix- 700 Millions During the 
ng by marke a cies and refiners 


Next Two Years 


Conference Planned 



























































Ww for approximateiy 100,000 addi- 
OKLAHOMA City, Oxta., Aug. 17 tional men will be furnished this Winter 
Kansas and Oklal officials have ang , ng the next two years by the 
rted plans for a ference to be held public building program of the Govern- 
about Sept. 1 the purpose of unit- ment ecording to an estimate made at 
on a program tending to bring the the office of the Assistant Secretary of 
eum industry out of i present the Treasury, Ferry K. Heath, Aug. 17 
chaotie condition The following additional information 
Chairman Paul A. Walker of the Okla- 4).9 was made available from that office 
! Cc oi mn approved The building program calls for an ex- 
( on of the Kansa Public penditure of $700,000,000, of which about 
Service Commission that the meeting be $500,000,000 will be expended outside of the | 
called and invitations sent to the Okla- District of Columbia 
homa and Kansas commissions, the Texas rhe total number of men to be given 
Railroad Commission e executive com- ent, directly and indirectly, under 
mitteemen of the Oil State Advisory Com- rogram will be about 150,000 during 
mittee and to oil representatives of Ar- Winter, and the number will be in- 
kansas and Louisiana d as t number of projects begun 
While a midcontinent program can be wav increases 
worked out by agreement of the officials It is because of a large number of costly 
representing Oklal a, Texas, Kansas, pyjidings and a number of smaller proj- 
Le i Walker sald, octs getting under way that this increase 
tl suggested that oF 990,000 comes about 
repre large import- Projects Contemplated 
ng the conterence 60 Before Winter sets in, work will start 
can be adopted for united ac- ©. new buildings in Chicago, South Bend, 
1] compi results IM Te- Yq Philadelphia, Pa.; parcel post build- 
ck in ry Just now snc > ing and post office annex at New York 
of slow recovery Detroit, St. Louis, Jacksonville, Fla., and 
os Miami, Fla.: Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
Closes Texas Fields Knoxville, Tenn. The cost of this con- 
usTIN, Tex., Aug. 17 truction work is over $50,000,000, while 
Gove) sterling today pro- jin the District of Columbia construction 
claimed n n the East Texas work expenditure during the Winter will 
0} Id an ng of eve! amcunt to approximately 7,000,000. Proj- 
oi nd nat in the coun- ects in the National Capital on which con- 
es of Up Gregg and Smith truction will start this Winter are the 
order affects more tl 1,600 wel Interstate Commerce Building, the Depart- 
Vhich have been producing in exce ol ment of Labor Building, the Department 
700,000 barrels of oil « acco g tO of Justice Building, the Public Health 
recor n the office of t Le oad Building, the Archives Building, and an- 
Commission other unit of the Department of Agricul- 
Govern erlit grociamation ea ture and the central heating and power 
he nv ing 1 ! il W ( plant 
prevent \ te and to pu wn a siate ol The program will run over a period of 
isurreciion, tumult iot and breach of three year During the last fiscal year 
the field. He declared that the Government has expended about $67,- 
oil g supplies are b \ \ 000,000 and this year it will spend about 
and wasted and the land 25,000,000, with even larger amounts 
wners are being robbed of scheduled to be pent during the two years 
by unscrupulous and law- to follow 


ran rters and opera 


pe 








2 Ee neve exists Senate Hearings Set 
in Fa Tex an organized Le 
and entrenched group perroleum == Qn Work Insurance 













Nat gas } are 1n a 
» of 1 irre onser- - 
laws of the in open ae _ > . 
Sannainat ia RMartey al con- Lnquiries to Take Place Solely 
stituted j 1thorities f this > r . ’ 
Ututed civil authorities of this State to In Washington, D. C, 
enforce ich law = 
Two State cavalry w comprising Hearings of the Select Senate Committee 
a force of 800 men, were ordered by the n Unemployment Insurance 





planned for 


Governor number of industrial centers throughout 


to entorce 





orders 


the country, wi be held exclusively in 
A] ] \ hi nn Washington, beginning some time after 
abama ehicle Tax Sept. 1, it was announced orally Aug. 17 





it the office of 
Rhode Island 
Erroneou 


Senator Hebert (Rep.), of 
chairman of the Committee. 
reports have been published 


Applicable to Veterans 
MONTGOMERY 


Ata, Aug. 17. it 
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Opposition to the Federal Farm Board's 
proposal that the cotton crop be reduced 
one-third was 
Rolph Jr., in a statement issued through 
the State Department of Agriculture. 


California 
already 


1930 and 25 per cent in 1931 as compared 





Federal Construction California Governor 





ys Crop in State Already Re- 
duced One-fourth 


@aily — YEARLY INDEX PAGE 1389 





DOWN-HARBOR AIRVIEW OF PORT OF BALTIMORE 











The United States Shipping Board, in cooperation with the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. is com- 
piling a Port Series of publications, descriptive of the commercial facilities of port cities of the United States for 
conducting coastwise and overseas trade, with account of harbor conditions. railway connections, trade statis- 
Port Series No. 16 describes the ports of Baltimore, Md., Washington, D. C., and Alex- 

A view is shown of Baltimore harbor looking toward Chesapeake Bay 


of the cotton grown in the United States 
This is produced on high-priced irrigated 
land, with high costs for irrigation water, 
and is high quality cotton. 





Cotton Plan 


duced their cotton acreage in 1930 10 per 
cent from the previous year, while in 1931 
they voluntarily reduced their acreage 25 
per cent from 1930 

Due to the untoyard weather conditions 
and the water shortage our promised pro- 
duction is further reduced to 194,000 bales 
against 246,000 bales last year. Continued 
water shortage may further reduce this 
estimate 


SACRAMENTO, Ca.ir., Aug. 17. 


expressed by Gov. James 


Labor in California would be injured if 


one-third less cotton were to be har- 
cotton growers, he said, had yested, as labor needs this employment, 
reduced acreage 10 per cent in Inasmuch as the California cotton growers 


voluntarily did their part I 


st 


suges a 
wiih the previous year in each case, and reduction allocation be made by the Farm 
this year’s water shortage had further Board among the States whose estimated 
reduced the output production is not at least 25 per cent 

Gov. Rolph’ statement follows in full less than last vear. 
CEXE: 


I appreciate the seriousness of the cotton 


situation 





| 
| 
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‘ was said, that the Committee plans to 
The 193 Act 340) exempt ais- abandon hearings entirely. The impres- 
ibled vetera from occupatic en ion arose, it was explained. from the 
es ( not a y to motor ve le li- Committee announcement that hearings | 
t neral ha n cities other than Washington had been 
eS Tax Ce on Th abandoned 
ot hicle cense, the mn uy It had been planned previously to hold| 
Oo! ise of device ( ibli hearings in certain industrial cities, it was 
ad not on the person operating it tated, but it has been decided to abandon 
the hearings in these centers in favor of 
1 and 16 per cent Ame n- Wa hington 
produted in othe: sae Senator Hebert recently returned from 
igh temperatures experienced ® tour of western Europe where he made 
; the grape ceed study of unemployment insurance 
fa ncaa ais jor. if England, Germany and _ Italy Fol- | 
f the crop ae a aa lowing a conference with the Presi- 






aent 





































mated reducti in the alifornia c — he discus ed his observations abroad 
of 256,000 tons below the July 1 forecas ith representatives of the press and re-| 
During the 1 inder of Julv hot weathe marked that unemploy ment insurance as 
continued and further reduced the crop C!ried on in Europe is strongly influenced 
prospect. The n of this crop has ?Y_Poltics. | 
been earlier than usual Besides Senator Hebert, the Commitiec 
Peanut Crop Improved includes Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 
The peanut crop improved during July, York, and Senator Glenn (Rep.), of Illi- 
The ccndition of 75.2 per cent reported "0S. 
on A 1 4 per cent below the 10-year 
i e for that date, but it is 6 per cent 
bove the very poor st condition ol! Th 
we at sere 9 oo <a ee. ee 
! 1 and North Carolina PRESIDENT’S DAY 
e both last year and the ( 
ust ¢ n in those State = . 5 
ons are 12 per cent above last | Att the Executive Offices 
5 per cent below it Aug. 17, 1931 
ire much below usual 
condition bot! t 2» State 11:30 a. m The President returned 
from a week-end visit to his fishing 
of, lodge on the Rapidan River in Virginia 
é aie 3:15 p. m.—Brigadier General Frank 
but far above the fig pe of 54 per n 4) T. Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
vear ago, when these ‘states were dite | fairs, called to discuss veterans mat- 
ng from drou July 1 ports of pean AUS | ters 
—* ndicated an acreage about! 4 p. m.—William R. Castle Jr., Acting 
acrens i gathered for nuts increases | Secretary of State, called to discuss de- 
in amount, the Aug. 1 condition would}| Partmental matters 
indicate a crop more nearly approaching Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
| the large crop of 1929 than the small crop| secretarial staff and in answering cor- 


of 1930. respondence. 


Our growers could not pay fixed charges 
already incurred with a yield of only 
Calffornia produces 12 per cent two-thirds of the cotton estimated. 





Brass Modeling 


nologist of 


California cotton growers voluntarily re- | 
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Is Still Practiced 
By Filipino Tribe 


‘Rediscovery of Native Moro 


| 
| 
| 


Art, Believed to Have 
Been Lost, Is Announced 
By National Museum 


Rediscovery of the native Moro art of 
brass modeling, believed until recently to 
have been “lost.” may be the indirect 
means of averting bloodshed of American 
soldiers stationed on Mindanao Island in 
the Philippines, Dr. H. W. Krieger, eth- 
the National Museum, stated 
orally Aug. 17. 

Dr. Krieger made available the follow- 


| ing information: 


Until recent receipt by the Museum of a 
collection of specimens of this brass work, 


it was believed to be a “dead” art. The 
unique collection, sent from Mindanao 
Island by the Metcalf sisters, mission- 
aries, disproved this theory, for with it 


came an assurance that the art is prac- 
ticed today. 

Soon after receipt of the collection, the 
wite of the Governor of a Mindanao prov- 


ince came to the Museum on a special 
errand to appeal to scientists to find a 
market for these brass products of the 


native Moro tribes 
Tribe Said to Be Idle 
According to the Governor's wife, the 


Lanao tribe, which lives within the prov- 
ince over which her husband is chief 
executive, is especially proficient at Phil- 
ippine brass work. However, as their art 
was thought to have been lost, there 
was no market for utensils and imple- 
ments they manufactured. With time 
idle on their hands, they devote their 
efforts in brass work toward fashioning 
small cannon and bullets 

American solders stationed at Camp 
Kiethiy near by are often on a river which 
runs in the Lanao district. As a sort of 


sport, the Lanaos sit on the banks and 
take pot-shots at the soldiers. Several 
hits have already been made, resulting 
in a few deaths. 

If a market for. the Lanao brass work 
can be found in this country, the tribe 
will be usefully occupied, and will have 


no time for their unique “sniping’ sport, 
The Museum is now seeking such a mar- 
ket. 

Moro brass work is the finest and most 
skillful in this field of metallurgy. The 
natives make molds, in which they cast 
and fashion utensils and implements of 
all kinds. These are etched, engraved 
and inlayed in intricate patterns, with 
unusual delicacy. 

Utensils usually take one of two forms, 
being fashioned after the lotus flower 
with all buds and leaves, or like an ordi- 
nary pineapple. The “chow pot,” a cook- 
ing utensil, is their outstanding product, 





The 


Be aa 


internationals are a Boon to the Pipe-liner 





Roy Parkhill owns 72---Oklahoma Contracting 98 


FYFNHE Pioneer Spirit is far from 
dead and the tough jobs are 
not all finished. Tom Jones 


and Roy Parkhill will tell you that. 


ers, and the 
men, 


These men, respective heads of 
the Oklahoma Contracting Com- 
pany and the Parkhill Truck Com- 
pany, will tell you its a man’s job 


Phe Parkhill 
72 
prefer them. 
to lay the pipe lines that carry some 
of the country’s great natural re- 
sources, They will also tell you that 
a pipe-liner on the job likes two 
things best in the world — dry 
weather, and Internaiional Trucks. 


United 


For Internationals play a heavy 
role in this great work. They take 
on loads of 24-inch steel pipe in 
10 to 80-foot sections weighing up 
to 7,200 pounds—and string it 
along the roughest right-of-way. 
They haul the materials, too, and 
transport the fencebusters, muck- 


for a folder 
business. 


other crews of works 


The Oklahoma Contracting Com- 
pany owns 98 Tnternational Trucks, 
Truck Company owns 
. Pipe-liners, drillers, and truck- 
ing contractors from coast to coast 


And wherever these 


Internationals go, SERVICE is al- 
ways in the field before them. 
ternational Harvester maintains 183 
Company-owned 
States 


the 
and 


in 
Canada, 


branches 
and 


there are dealers everywhere, 

Ask the nearest branch or dealer 
about the New 1\4-ton 4-speed In- 
ternational Model A-2 Truck selling 
at $675 for the 136-inch wheelbase 
chassis, f. o. b. factory. Other sizes 
‘ange from %4-ton to 5-ton. Write 


on trucks for your 


International Harvester Com pany 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


INTERNATIONAL 





606 | 


o. Michigan Ave. 


Cc 


hicago, Illinois 


TRUCKS 
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Pre-school Years 


Best for Finding 
Defects in Child 


Early Discovery Increases 
Hope for Complete Cure, 


Declares Federal Public 
Health Service 


The “toddling age” is the best time in-a 
child's life for parents to learn of his 
physical defects, the United States Public 
Health Service stated Aug. 17, in advising 
that the proper preparaton of children 
for school should include the correction 
of physical defects, the provision of proper 
food and clothing, training in good habits 
of hygiene, and the regulation of rest 
and sleep. The statement follows in full 
text: 


Properly to prepare children for school 
life is one of the most important duties 
of parents. Just as it is the duty of the 
community to provide adequate facilities 
to the end that every boy and girl may be 
given the opportunity to secure an educa- 
tion, so i+ is the duty of the parents to 
see that. so far as lies within their power. 
their children shall be in the best mental 
and physical condition to enter upon 
school life. 


Strong Bodies Necessary 


Children with strong, clean bodies and 
minds not warped by fear or other un- 
natural emotions, are happy and more 
quickly adjust themselves to their new 
surroundings. 

The provision of proper food and cloth- 
ing, training in good habits of hygiene, 
and regulation of sleep and rest are all 
part of the parents’ duty in preparing 
their child for school life. The public 
health program includes, in addition, the 
correction of such physical defects as are 
amenable to treatment, and the securing 
for the child immunization against diph- 
therig and vaccination against smallpox. 

Preparation for school life does not be- 
gin just a few days, a few weeks, or a 
few months before the child starts to 
school; the period of preparation covers 
the whole time from birth to school age. 
Training in habits affecting health and 
development should begin early in life. 

Regular hours of sleep and rest, regular 
habits of eating, proper attention to body 
cleanliness, and care of the bowels are 
best begun at the earliest possible age. 

Before a baby is many weeks old the 
mother is aware of the importance of es- 
tablishing for her baby those habits which 
make for his health and happiness; for a 
well-regulated and healthy baby is in- 
variably a happy and contented child. 


Teeth Cleaning Easily Taught 


It is interesting to observe with what 
ease a child may be taught to clean his 
teeth. As a child learns to feed himself 
by watching others and trying to use his 
fork and spoon, in the same manner and 
just as early in life he may be taught to 
use a tooth brush. If the first teeth are 
cleaned regularly and examined at fre- 
quent intervals for the earliest evidence of 
decay, they may usually be kept in service 
for their normal period. 

Neglected “baby teeth,” not only lead 
to a chronic diseased condition of the 
parts about the tooth which often persist 
and are present when the permanent 
teeth appear, but they are lost before the 
normal time and the child is deprived of 
their use. Also the early loss of the first 
teeth may cause delayed eruption of the 
permanent teeth and increase the tend- 
ency of such teeth to assume a poor po- 
sition when they do appear. Improper 
nutrition and slow physical development 
are frequently associated with bad teeth. 

During the pre-school ore“toddling age,” 
is the best time to learn of any physical 
defect which should be corrected. If ex- 
amination for such defects is left for the 
school nurse or school physician, the child 
not only loses the advantage to be gained 
by earlier correction, but later, in many 
instances, must actually lose time from 
school while such corrections are being 
made. Therefore, a child is not ready for 
school until these defects have received 
attention. 


Minor Defects Cause Trouble 


Minor defects of the nose and throat, | 


which often are easily and quickly cor- 
rected, when neglected greatly influence 
the incidence of minor and often serious 
respiratory infections. 

Frequently the parents may suspect that 
the child is suffering from some slight 
defect in vision, and occasionally there 
may be obvious visual disturbances which 
should be corrected. Children with such 
conditions should be taken to an occulist 
as soon as there is evidence of trouble. 
If glasses are required, it will take some 
time for the child to become accustomed 
to wearing them, and the habit of using 
them should be acquired before the child 
enters school. 

However, the chief advantage of early 
correction of visual defects is that it 
usually requires less treatment; and in 
some cases such early treatment may cure 
the condition and secure for the child 
normal vision which might have been im- 
possible had correction been delayed. 

Although we may have given our chil- 
dren every attention, trained them in 
habits of cleanliness and good personal 
hygiene, fed them the proper food, and 
corrected so far as possible all physical 
defects, there yet remains a very impor- 
tant matter to be considered, namely, the 
prevention of a possible attack of small- 
pox or diphtheria. 

In this day and age it is almost criminal 
neglect on our part to fail to see that our 
children are protected against these pre- 
ventable diseases. The best time to start 
their immunization treatment is after the 
child is six months of age. 

Child’s Reactions Are Milder 

The reaction to the treatment is much 
milder at this early age, although it is 
just as effective; but what is of more 
importance, especially in the case of diph- 
theria, is that they are immune to the 
infection at the time in life when the dis- 
ease is most fatal to them. 

Statistics prove that the death rate from 
diphtheria is much greater among children 
attacked before they are five years of age. 
There are very few States in which 


children are admitted to the public schools | 


without evidence of vaccination against 
smallpox, and many are now requiring 
diphtheria immunization. In fact, many 
communities are now practically free from 
diphtheria epidemics, due chiefly to the 
tact that they require diphtheria immuni- 
zation of all school children. 

A comparison of our present day ele- 


mentary schools with those of only a few} 


decades ago will show a much younger 
age group completing the elementary 
course. This is probably not due solely 
to better trained personnel and school 
systems, but may, in many instances, be 
due in considerable part to the fact that 
preventive medicine has taken its place 
ir. the school program. Attendance is 
more regular, the children are in better 
physical condition, and consequently there 
is less loss of time from school work duc 
te illness. 

Thus we as parents can appreciate the 
privilege and opportunity that is ours to 
see that our children are in every sens 
of the word properly prepared for entering 
school. 

School life affords real competition. 
Early defeat is often the cause of failure 


Nebraska Denies 
Drought Suffering 


State Has Enough Food and 
Has Helped Others, Says 


Gov. Bryan 


LINCOLN, Nesr., Aug. 17. 

Nebraska should not be included as one 
of the “drought-stricken States,” it was 
asserted by Governor Charles W. Bryan 
in a letter to Governor George H. Dern, 


of Utah, in response to the latter’s in-| 


vitation to attend a conference of west- 
ern Governors at Salt Lake City. 

Nebraska not only has enough food for 
‘its own people but last year contributed 
largely to other States whose citizens were 
in need, Governor Bryan said, adding 
that “I feel sure that. our people will 
respond as generously this year.” 

“The people of Nebraska are not ask- 
ing for aid,” he said, “but they are de- 
manding that artificial restrictions be re- 
moved that they may be permitted to re- 
ceive reasonable and fair prices for their 
products that are needed throughout the 
world as food.” 


Meningitis Survey 
Reveals New Group 
Of Infectious Germs 


Strain Associated With Epi- 
demics in Middle Western 
States Is Cultured by Pub- 
lic Health Service 


A new group of epidemic cerebrospinal 
meningitis germs has been discovered at 
the National Institute of Health at Wash- 
ington during studies conducted under the 
direction of the United States Public 
Health Service. This is the fifth group 
of these dangerous germs .to become 
known, 

Prevalency of Disease 

During the last five years there has 
been more of this infectious disease in the 
United States than at any time since the 
World War. A wave of epidemic cere- 
brospinal meningitis has traveled’ slowly 
across the United States from the Pacific 
Coast, Dr. Sarah E. Branham, engaged 
in meningitis research at the National 
Institute of Health, said in remarking on 
the discovery. This wave manifested it- 
/ self in severe outbreaks in many centers 
of population—as, of example, in Salt Lake 
City, Chicago, Memphis, Detroit, Indianap- 
olis, Philadelphia and New Haven. 

The new group of meningities germs 
was found while Dr. Branham and her 
coworkers were endeavoring to find an 
improved serum for the treatment of this 
disease. They were engaged at the time 
in examining more than 400 cultures from 
epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis col- 
lected from various sections of the country 
where flare-ups had appeared. 

Outbreaks of cerebrospinal meningitis 
often seem to be spontaneous and are 
sometimes widely separated, Dr. Branham 
pointed out, because only a few individuals 
out of many persons who may carry the 
germs of spinal meningitis in the respira- 
tory tract actually may contract the dis- 
}ease. These carriers, though, may spread 
| the infection. 

Grouping Termed Strains 

The germs of this disease are grouped 
| according to “strains.” 
| alike in their power to produce the dis- 
;ease. Some are very virulent and deadly 
and more apt to cause a fatal form of 
| the disease than other strains. More than 
| 50 per cent of the cases in the recent epi- 


demics of cerebrospinal meningitis have | 
been fatal in some localities, while in other 


|cities the deaths have been fewer. 
Although primarily a disease of children, 
epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis affects 
|adults also, especially those living under 
crowded conditions and following a radi- 
cally changed routine of life. Such con- 
ditions aided widespread and fatal out- 
breaks of epidemic cerebrospinal menin- 
gitis during the World War among soldiers 
encamped in this country and abroad. 
Although the “meningococcus,” as this 
germ is called, was discovered by Weichsel- 
baum in 1887, the fact that all strains 
were not alike was first recognized by the 
French bacteriologist, Dopter, in 1909, and 
recognition of the first four groups of 
cerebrospinal meningitis germs was made 
by Dr. M. J. Gordon, a British physician, 
and his coworkers, during the World War. 
The majority of the “strains” sent to the 
National Institute of Health during the 


recent epidemics in the United States have | 
been found by Dr. Branham and her as- |; 


sociates to fall into the four groups of 
Gordon. The new fifth group has been 
found to be predominant in some parts of 
the Middle West.—Issued by the United 
States Public Health Service. 


Recognition of Soviet 
Advocated in Brazil 


American Consulate Reports on 
Presence of Russ Agents 


[Continued from Page 1.]| 
following project to the coffee institute: 

(a) Nominate a commercial committee 
in order to enter into negotiations with 
the Vnoshtorq Foreign Department of 
Russia, in order to discuss the sale of 
5,000,000 bas of coffee, within a period 
of two years, in exchange for articles and 
products which have a demand in our 
market. 

(b) Discuss the opening of a Russian- 
Brazilian steamship line, for commerce be- 
tween the two countries, from the port of 
Santos to Novo-Rosskyak. 

‘c) Come to a telegraphic agreement 
with the Russian Department qf Foreign 
Affairs, requesting immediately a com- 
mercial committee from there, in the name 
of the rural society or the coffee insti- 
tute, in order to discuss commercial in- 
terests between that society or institute 
and the Vroshtorq. (Department of For- 
eign Affairs.) 

The above, of course, is just a subject 
for discussion at the moment, but, in con- 
; nection with many other press comments 
|in recent weeks, indicates that persistent 
efforts are being made to bring about offi- 
|cial relations between Brazil and Soviet 
| Russia, and, what is of more than pass- 
jing interest, the presence in Brazil of 
| Soviet agents. 

More than one press comment recently 
| has favored formal diplomatic relations 
| with the Soviet, the latest being the “Cor- 
reio da Manha,” of March 13, 1931, which 
bases its argument on. the hazy predic- 
tion that such an act would result in 
opening up important new markets for 
| Brazilian coffee, cocoa, and tobacco. This 
| agitation in favor of relations that would 
lead to a trade agreement with the Soviet 


| is constant, though not particularly vocif- 
erous. 


and a desire to quit the race. We surely 


will not allow our children to start their | 


race in life with a handicap which is the 
result of our own negligence, but will see 
| that our best efforts are expended to pre- 
| pare them properly for their first days of 
| School. 


Not all strains are | 
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Ace Incidence 
In Epidemics of | 


Influenza Differs 


Senses | 

High Prevalence of Pneu-| 
monia Among Young 
Adults in 1918-19 Is De-| 
clared Missing in 1928-29 | 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 

the Winter of 1918-19, several of the 
places were resurveyed to complete the | 
record for both waves. | 

Immediately after the 1928-29 epidemic | 
the United States Public Health Service 
made similar surveys in some 14 localities | 
in various parts of the United States. | 
Only three of the cities that were surveyed 
in 1918-19 were resurveyed in 1928-29. 

The surveys in the two epidemics were, 
;made along generally comparable lines. 
The method was to make house-to-house 
canvasses, a record being made of the age, 
| sex, color, etc., of each members of the 
household, and for each person who had 
had a respiratory attack during the brief 
period of the epidemic, a record of the 
date of onset, diagnosis and tremination 
of the case was made. 

Ten to 20 districts were selected in each 
city that was to be surveyed, the districis 
being located in such a way that they 
would be representative of the city as a 
whole as regards geographical distribu- 
tion and economic status of the persons 
surveyed, and in such other respects as 
the officer in charge of the survey could 
secure representative conditions. 

Ten Cities Includeo 

In the 1928.29 survey, 10 large cities 
were included. In each city of less than 
400,000 inhabitants, a population of ap- 
proximately 10,000 was canvassed, and in 
cties of over 400,000 a population of 15,- 
000 was canvassed. Information for cer- 
tain smaller towns and rural communi- 
ties was added to the”data, the canvasses 
in these latter places being made by State 
health authorities, but following the same 
plan as that used in the surveys made by 
the Public Health Service. 

In the 1928-29 survey, each of the 10 
large cities is represented by approximately 
the sam@ number of surveyed population. 
In the 1918-19 surveys there was more 
\ariation in the size of the samples, the 
surveyed population in the cities ranging 
from 4,000 to 33,000. 

The 1918-19 surveys covered a total of 
146,203 persons in the 12 localities, of 
whom 84 per cent were white and the 
remainder colored. The 1928-29 surveys 
covered a total of 151,193 persons, of whom 
nearly 92 per cent were white and 8 per 
cent, except for 520 Japanese, were colored. 

Although the two surveys were made 
along generally comparable lines, we can 
not be sure that the diagnoses recorded 
are comparable for the two periods. In cer- 
tain respects known differences can be 
pointed out; but further than that it 
would seem impossible to say whether or 
not such terms as “influenza,” “grippe,” 
and “cold” designated in 1928-29 an at- 
tack of the same type as was so designated 
in 1918-19. 

Most Comparable Rate | 

The most comparable rate for the two 
epidemics would seem to be the total 
morbidity from respiratory causes exclusive 
of such minor colds as did not cause the 
patient to go to bed, since the 1918-19 data 
do not appear to include such minor at- 
tacks. 

Because the epidemic of 1918-19 came 
largely in the early Fall and that of} 
1928-29 came in mid Winter, more pneu- 
monia than occurs normally would be re- 
ported in the latter survey than in the 
1918-19 survey. 

Such cases as were designated by the 
housewife as “grippe” or “la grippe,” in 
1918-19 were put down as influenza. In 
1928-29 the enumerators were instructed to| 
inquire, when a case was reported as) 
grippe, whether or not the informant 
|meant by that diagnosis anything differ- | 
|ent from influenza, and if not, to record it 
|as influenza, but otherwise to record the 
case as grippe. 

As will be seen later, the cases in 1928- 
|29 recorded as grippe are identical with 
those recorded as influenza as regards both 
| their chronological and their age distribu- 
tion. 

In the 1918-19 survey the enumerators 
were instructed to class as influenza such 
reported “colds” as lasted three days and 
kept the patient in bed one whole day, 
unless the case had been ptherwise diag- 
nosed by a physician. 

Other colds were to be recorded as 
“doubtful,” but the number of such doubt- 
ful cases reported was so small that it 
appears that only the more severe colds 
were remembered by the informants. In 
1918 attention must have been fixed on 
such cases as were reported as influenza, 
| because of the unusual importance of the 
; disease during the great pandemic. In 
; the 1928-29 survey the enumerators were 
| instructed to inquire about and to record 
| “colds” as such, in addition to influenza, 
grippe and pneumonia. 
| While the record of “colds” must be in- 
complete, because minor cases were for- 
gotten, it seems reasonable to believe that 
it contains a larger proportion of the colds 
that actually occurred than was true of | 
the “doubtful” category of the 1918-19 
surveys. 

The colds reported in the 1928-29 sur- 
vey have been classified into those confin- 
ing the patient to bed for one or more 
days and those in which the patient was 
not confined to bed. For purposes of com- 
parison with the 1918 surveys, the colds 
confining the patient to bed have been in- 
cluded with influenza, pneumonia, and 
grippe as more nearly approximating the 
influenza, pneumonia, and “doubtful” 
category of the 1918-19 data. The cases! 
designated as colds in 1928-29 and those 
designated as “doubtful” in 1918-19 seem 
to be similar to influenza as regards their 
chronological distribution, but are some- 
what different as regards their age inci- 
dence. 


Changes Are Announced | 
In the Foreign Service 


Changes in personnel of the Foreign 
Service since Aug. 7 have just been an- 
nounced by the Department of State as 
follows: 

E. Merrell Benninghoff, of New York City 
now Language Officer at Tokvo, assigned as 
American Vice Consul at Yokohama, Japan 

Cabot Coville, of Los Angeles, Calif.. now 
American Consul at Kobe, assigned as Ameri- 
can Consu! at Tokyo, Japan. 

Lynn W. Franklin. of Bethesda. Md., now 
American Consul at Chefoo, assigned as Ameri- 
can Consul at Amoy, China 

Monroe B. Hall, of New York City. now a 
Language Officer at Tokyo, assizned as Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Kobe, Japan 

John 8S. Littell, of Yonkers, N. Y., 
Foreign Service Officer, Unclassified. 
Department of State, assigned as 
Vice Consul at Mexico City, Mexico 

Hugh S. Miller. of Chicago, Ill., now Ameri- 
can Consul at Malta. assigned as American 
Consul at Durban, Union of South Africa 

Leroy Webber, of Buffalo, N. Y.. a Foreign 
Service Officer, on leave in the United States 
assigned as American Consul at Chefoo, China 

NON-CAREER 

Bernard C. Connelly, of Rock Island, Tl 
now a Clerk at Trieste, Italy, appointed Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at that post 

William M. Cramp, of Philadelphia 
ja Clerk at Cairo 


now a 
in the 
American 


Pa., now 
Egypt, “appointed American | 
Vice Consul at that post. | 
Walter W. Hoffmann, of Santa Barbara 
Calif., now a Clerk at Port Limon, Costa Rica 
appointed Ameri@an Vice Consul at that post. 
| Robert M. Ott. of El Paso, Tex., now Ameri- 
j}can Vice Consul and Clerk at Chihuahua, 
| Mexico, appointed American Vice Consul at 
| Belize, British Honduras. ‘ | 


| labor i 
| creased production at the same time. 
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Spain 
Canada 
Sweden 
Austria 
Denmark 
Argentina 
Australia 
Czechoslovakia 
Hungary 
Netherlands 
Poland 
Brazil 

Italy 

Mexico 
Switzerland 
Finland 


New Zealand 
Yugoslavia 
Rumania 
Latvia 

Chile 

Cuba 

Irish Free State 
Union of So Africa 


wi nearly 3,500,000 sets, the United 
Kingdom leads all other foreign 
countries in the number of radio sets in 
use, according to a chart recently pre- 
pared by the United States Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
From the chart the following addi- 


Reduced Hours at Present Wa ge Viewed | 
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RADIO SETS IN USE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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tional information was made available: 

Other leading countries in this respect 
are: Germany, about 3,250,000; France, 
2,000,000; Russia, 1,000,000; Japan, 713,- 
000; Spain, 550,000, and Canada, nearly 
500,000. 

The Hawaiian Islands have as many 
sets as are in use in all of China, there 
being something less than 20,000 sets 


As the Sole Remedy for Industrial Ills 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy Declares Alternative Is 
Abandonment of Machines 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ployment which has in turn still furthe1 
lowered the capacity for consumption. 

Our economists show this phase in hu- 
man development, this miscue in the great 
plan of human progress, to be due to that 
other and greater misfortune, the World 
War. 

Twenty millions of the world’s most 
efficient producers were diverted from their 
normal occupations and an abnormal de- 
mand was placed upon the remaining 
workers. 

Human ingenuity exerted itself and was 
able to force nature to yield more bounti- 
fully than ever before. 

Invention replaced absent 
workers with machines. In a few years 
mechanization of manufacture and agri- 
culture leaped forward over what normally 
would have required a generation of slow 
development. 

After the war, a depleted world was 


jable to absorb the increased production 


of a vastly more efficient industry and 
agriculture. After a short post war liqui- 
dation the pace of production was re- 
sumed at a rate heretofore unequalled. 
The progress of invention, of increasing 
mechanization of industry, went forward 
with astounding strides. 


New Methods of 


Manufacture Result 

Avenues of research, begun under pres- 
sure of war-time necessity, resulted in 
new methods of manufacture, which in 


some cases permitted one man to do the | 


work formerly requiring 10 men. 


It has been reliably estimated that this | 


process regularly displaced 2,000,000 work- 
ers every year in the past 10 years. 
This excess was absorbed back into in- 


dustry because of expansion of consump- | 


tive capacity, which is another word for 
prosperity. In this decade we have seen 
the establishment of a major industry— 
the radio, which gave jobs to hundreds of 
thousands. 3 

Use of the automobile was doubled in 
the 10 years following the war. 

Industrial expansion was thus able to 
absorb the labor surplus created by in- 
creasingly efficient machinery.’ This con- 
dition has prevailed in greater or less de- 
gree throughout the world. 

The combine which cuts and threshes 
wheat, in one operation swept the harvest 
hand from the wheat fields of the world. 
Reduced costs have made possible greater 
production which in turn has resulted in 
an enormous world surplus of wheat. 
Argentina, Canada, Avstralia, Russia and 
the United States are laboring under an 
overabundance of wheat. 

Mechanization of the sugar industry has 
led to a similar condition in my own State 
of Louisiana, as well as in every country 
where the cane and beet are grown. 

Coffee, copper, cotton, sugar, wheat, 
rubber, steel, all in fact of the basic in- 
dustries of the world, have eliminated 
through mechanization and in- 


The problem goes deeper than such 
evasive proposals as doles and public or 
private charity. The problem must be at- 
tacked at its root—and that root is the 
question how to control increasingly effi- 
cient mechanized production. / 

Obviously we cannot abandon if we 
would the use of more efficient machinery. 
But one alternative remains, and that 
is to supply employment by the reducing 
of hours of labor and shortening of the 


working week while maintaining the pres- 


ent high standard of wages. 
Must Learn Control 


Over Machine Giant 

We have created for | 
enormous giant—the machine. 
must learn to control it. 

The method by which hours may be 
shortened and wages maintained is a mat- 
ter for industry to take care of itself 
as a matter of self-preservation. 

Industry thus far in the process of ad- 
justing the machine to the economic 
structure has already cut the average 
working time in half. If the process of 
mechanization had not spurted forward 
so rapidly the process of shortening work- 


ourselves 
Now 


an 
we 


ing time would have continued in an or- | 


derly fashion. ; 

Now the readjustment is more violent 
and there is apparent an effort to actually 
retard natural progress. 


The simple historical fact is that this | 


depression is but a temporary obstacle 
in the march of progress. It is nothing 
as compared with scores of others which 
have been met and surmounted by man 
in his upward climb. 

Readjustment of our 
ture toward new conditions is inevitable 
and will take place largely through the 
natural operation of natural laws. 

We in the United States have been 
handicapped in our recovery by outside 
conditions having no direct connection 


‘with this problem of production. 


As an aftermath of the World War the 
financial structure which interlocks with 
the industrial structure of the world has 
of late been seriously strained. 

In recent months the condition has be- 


industrial | 


economic struc- | 


come acute. America has led the way out 
in suggesting a means of restoring world | 
|financial stability, thereby facilitating | 
| American recovery. | 
| American leadership alone saved the! 
German nation from the brink of finan- 
| cial and economic disaster only this Sum- 
|mer. By this moratorium proposal your 
President turned the eyes of the world to 
the United States for leadership out of the 
economic morass in which the world finds 
itself today. 

Each member of the family of nations 
will meet this problem according to its own 
national genius, some quickly, some slowly 
some violently, some with little alteration 
of the rythm of its life. | 

We in America will as usual take the 
lead. As the largest single economic unit, 
in the world, consuming one-half of the 
world’s total production and producing 
more than 90 per cent of our own require- 
ments, we have within our borders the 
leadership, the resources, and the vitality 
for an earlier and stronger recovery than 
any other nation. 

Although today there are millions of 
unemployed, and the Winter ahead will 
without question be one of hardship in’ 
many sections, nevertheless I believe that 
we stand now on the threshold of a new 
dawn of prosperity that will be on a firmer 
foundation and will in time transcend all 
prosperity peaks of the past. 


Bitter Hardships | 


| 
Are Envisioned 

But before we reach the yonder shore} 
the American Nation will vet face bitter 
trials, hardships, and endure characte: 
| testing difficulties. 

We think of Russia today as a social 
experiment. It is not that, as much as a! 
political experiment. 

The leaders of the Kremlin have created 
for themselves a vast bureaucracy, a poli- 
tical machine which no election could 
possibly overthrow. 

The practical operation of Socialism is 
the creation of a self-perpetuating political 
oligarchy in which the average man has 
no voice, and whose daily food is regu- 
lated to the ounce, whose children are 
reared by the State, whose enjoyment 
of life is reduced to nothing. 

But it is not progress! 

We have never claimed that our system 
is perfect. We do claim and can prove 
that it has been vastly improved as the 
years have passed, that time has shown us 
our mistakes, and that we have corrected 
them. 

We must turn our whole energies not to 
any fantastic short cut leading to a mi- 
rage, but to the concrete problems of mak- 
ing the world we live in a better place for 
|our children. 

The United States is invincible from 
foreign assault. I can answer for the 
Navy that our shores are safe from inva- 
sion and I know that our Army is a world 
model for efficiency and potential strength. | 
We have no fear from without. Our only 
dangers lie within our own borders. 

I ask of you today, as a matter of com- 
mon patriotism, to give to the President, 
the Commander in Chief, if you please, 
of the forces that ar> fighting this depres- 
sion, the same loyal support you would 
give to him in time of war. 


Radio Specialist Named 
By Office of Education 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
It was authorized as a result of many 
recommendations, including one of the 
National Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion by Radio last year, which stressed the 
need of such a section in the Office of 
Education. 

The newly appointed radio specialist. 
through his affiliation with the successful 
Ohio School of the Air, has made many 
contacts in the radio field which will be 
valuable to him in conducting this phase | 
of educationa! activity in the Federal Of- 
fice of Education. He assisted in <irecting 
educational broadcasts which are now 
heard regularly in approximately 8,000 
schoolrooms. 
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Intangible Assets Enhanced 
By the Use of Advertising | 


[Continued from Page 1.]} | 
|done so. B, on the other hand, finds its | 
; product as well known and well liked as| 
| before the depression, and tangible assets | 
|pick up at once. 
Some firms value intangible assets at | 
| $1,000,000 or more. Others place an arbi- | 
| trary value, such as $1, upon them. Their | 
jestimate is influenced by amount of divi- | 
|dends they wish t pay, condition of bal- | 
}ance sheet, and figuring income tax. The | 
tendency today is toward the lower esti- 
| mate. | 
| Regardless of the estimated value, how- | 
| ever, the organization who advertises nor- | 
mally during depression will find its tangi- 
ble assets worth more when _ business 
booms than they were before the drop. 
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employed in each of these places. The 
small country of Denmark ranks tenth 
among all the foreign countries, there 
being about 400,500 sets in use there, 
while Norway has only about 7,500 sets 
in use and takes twenty-seventh place 
on the ligt. Sweden is eighth on the 
list, with approximately 400,500 sets in 
use. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official decuments 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of Jast line. 
A 
Cross, Tom P. Harper and bard; beauties of 
Irish literature. (Tree of knowledge.) 128 
p. Chicago, Thos. S. Rockwell co., 1931. 
31-14524 
R. Naturalist's voyage round 
the world in H. M. S. ‘Beagle.’ (World's 
classics. 360.) 530 p., illus. Lond., H. Mil- 
ford, Oxford univ. press, 1930. 31-26527 
Davis, Robt. H. Caliph of Bagdad, Arabian 
nights flashes of life, letters. and work of 
O. Henry, Wm. Sydney Porter by ... and 
Arthur B. Maurice. 411 p., illus. N. Y., 
D. Appleton & co., 1931. 31-14542 
Day, R. L., & co. Legally authorized invest- 
ments for savings banks and trust funds 
in the state of N. Y. as of May 1, 1931 
52 p. Boston, R. L. Day & co., 1931. 31-14596 
Dixon, Wm. M. Chatterton. (British acad- 
emy. Warton lecture on English poetry, 
1930.) 22 p. Lond., H. Milford, 1930. 31-14545 
Douglass, Earl L. Prohibition and common- 
sense 310 p. N. Y., Alcohol information 
com., 1931. 31-14593 
Graves, Robt. Poems, 1926-1930. 89 p. Lond 
W. Heinemann, 1931. 31-14530 
Green, Fred. C. French novelists from revolu- 
tion to Proust. 354 p. N. Y., D. Appleton & 
co., 1931. 31-26983 
Hopkins, Gerard M. . ed. by 
Robt. Bridges. Lond., H 
Milford, 1931. 31-26057 
Hunt, James H. L. Leigh Hunt's “Rules for 
newspaper editors’; wisdom for the wicked. 
10 p. Lond., Ingpen & Grant, 1930. 31-14535 
Huxley, Aldous L. Vuigarity in literature; 
Digressions from a theme. (Dolphin books.) 
59 p. Lond., Chatto & Windus, 1930. 
31-14534 
or, How 
Y., Van- 
31-14592 


Darwin, Chas. 


Poems of . . 
2d ed. 159 p. 


Lavine, Emmanuel H. 
politicians get rich. 
guard press, 1931. 


Le Massena, Clarence E. ‘laiking your way 
through Europe; conversational aids for 
travelers abroad, English. French. German, 
by ...and E. L. Hackes. 189 p. N. Y¥ 
Mohawk press, 1931. 31-14519 

Le Mesurier, Mrs. Lilian. Boys in trouble; 
study of adolescent crime and its treatment 
292 p. Lond., J. Murray, 1931. 31-14601 

Liotta, Matthew A. The unborn child: 44 

. . Y., Printed by J. J. Little & Ives 
company, 1931. 31-14597 

Lovett, Robert M. Preface to fiction; dis- 
cussion of great modern novels. (Tree of 
knowledge.) 127 p. Chicago, Thos. S. Rock- 
well co., 1931. 31-14517 

Macaulay, Wm. H._ Solid geometry. 303 p 
Cambridge, Eng., Univ. press, 1930. 31-14514 

McConn, Chas. M. Studies are not every 
thing; diary of freshman. 236 p., illus. N 
Y., Viking press, 1931. 31-14520 

Moore, Thos. S. Mystery and tragedy, two 
dramatic poems. 85 p. Lond., Cayme press 
1930. 31-14538 

Nigg, Clara. Studies on isohemgglutination 
Studies on agglutinogens of human picods: 
study of blood group distribution among 
Polynesians (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of 
Kans., 1929.) 93-98 p. Baltimore, 1930. 

21-14515 

Great comic scenes 


“Gimme”; 
298 p. N. 


Oliphant, Lancelot, ed. 
from English literature. 258 p. N. Y 
Gregg pub. co., 1930. 31-14529 

Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur T., ed. Pages of 
English prose, 1390-1930; selected by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, 134 p. Oxford, Cla:- 
endon press, 1930. 31-2740 

Rutland, Wm. R. Swinburne, 19th ceutury 
Hellene, with some reflections on Helienism 
of modern poets. 410 p. Oxford, B. Biack- 
well, 1931. 31-14540 

Stevenson, Robt. Louis. An inland voyage and 
Travels with a donkey, oy ...ed. by Wilbur 
L. Cross. (New pocket classics.) 394 p 
illus. N. Y., Macmillan co. 1931. 31-14523 

Stone, Edward L., comp. Book-lover’s bou- 
quet. 35 p. N. Y., W. E. Rudge, 1931 

3.-14544 
252 p. 
press, 1931 

51-26879 

of mystery; 
p. Lond... 

31-14521 


Taylor, D. Crane. Wm. Congreve 
Lond., H. Milford, Oxford univ, 


Thomson, Henry D. 
study of detective story. 
W. Collins sons & co., 1931 

Tolstoi, Lev N. Tolstoy; literary fragments, 
letters and reminiscences, ed. by Rene 
Fulop-Miller; tr. by Paul England. 330 p 
N. Y., L. MacVeagh, Dial press, 1931. 31-14518 

Wade, Emlyn C. S. Constitutional law, by 

. and G, Godfrey Phillips N..T., 
Longmans, Green & co., 1931 31-14600 

Wordsworth, Dame Elizabeth. Poems and plays 

114 p. Lond., Oxford univ. press, 1931 i. 
31-1453 
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[Further Decline : 
~ Shown in Farm. 
Price Average 


‘Department of Agriculture 
Also Finds General Level 
Of Commodities Slightly 
Lower at. Wholesale 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
jon July 28 at 115.8 and averaging higher 
at 120.1 on Aug. 4. 
| Textiles during the two-month period 
advanced from 94.4 to 97.9 but declined to 
193.6 by Aug. 4. Farm and food products 
|showed a net gain, farm products having 
advanced from 86.2 to 89.2 and adveraging 
| 88.5 on Aug. 4 and food products having 
| advanced from 106.9 to 112.2 and averaging 
/111.7 on Aug. 4. Further price declines in 
jimportant basic commodities have taken 
| place since Aug. 4. 
| Industrial activity during July receded 
still further from the Spring recovery 
and has probably brought the physical 
volume of industrial output close to the 
low levels reached last December. Ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve Board, in- 
dustrial production averaged 82 last De- 
cember, 90 in April and 85 in June. 
Complete data for July are not available 
but lower volumes of steel and automo- 
bile production as well as lower Volumes 
of traffic handled by the railroad and new 
low levels of building contracts awarded 
more than offset the sustained activity 
in a few industries producing nec°ssaries, 
such as textiles, shoes and tires, and indi- 
cate that industrial activity for July was 
below that for June. The downward tend- 
ency has continued into August. 


European Conditions Harmful 

Following the stimulus given to business 

;sentiment and to commodity and stock 
prices by the intergovernment debt mora- 
torium, financial conditions in Central 
Europe have been a depressing factor. 

Most of the commodity price advances 
of June have been lost either through 
increased supply prospects or further cur- 
tailment in demand, but a few commodi- 
ties have made advances during the latter 
part of July. Industrial stock prices also 
have lost a part of their rise during the 
latter part of June, but on Aug. 10, they 
were still about 10 per cent higher than 
the low level reached in the first week of 
June. 

As a result of more than seasonal de- 
clines in factory employment and pay rolls 
during June and further reductions in July 
and August, farmers are marketing their 

{1931 production with consumer's incomes 
'at the lowest level so far in this depres- 
sion. However, the smaller incomes of 
consumers are offset to some extent by 
the lower level of retail prices. 

The resumption of operations in those 
industries temporarily curtailing activity 
should give rise to some improvement in 
consumers’ incomes during the last quar- 
ter of this year as compared with the 
current low levels. Such an improvemensu 
in the last quarter would, of course, re- 
sult in a strengthening of the domestic 
demand for farm products, but it is not 
likely to be of material proportions dur- 
ing the rest of this calendar year. 





GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 

Monthly Check List of State Publications— 
Vol. 22, No. 4, April, 1931 Division of 
Documents, Library of Congress. Subscrip- 
tion price, $1 per vear (10-8924) 

Navy Directory—July 1, 1931 Bureau of Nav- 
igation. Department of the Navy. Subscrip- 
tion price, 75 cents per vear 

Fish; Salted or Smoked—Feceral Specifications 
for * * *; Federal Standard Stock Cata- 
logue, 4, Part PP-F-491, Price, 5 
cents. 

Wisconsin—Population Bull., Second 
15th Census of the U. S., Bur 
sus, Dept. of Commerce. Price, 


e 


Sec. 3. 
Series, 
of the Cen- 
20 cents 
(31-26217) 
Louisiana—Population Bull Second Series, 
15th Census of the U. S.. Bur. of the Cen- 
sus, Dept. of Comerce, Price, 15 cents 
(31-26217) 
Ohio, Agr.—Statistics by Counties, First Se- 
ries, 15th Census of the U. S.. Bur. of the 
Census, Dept. of Commerce. Price, 15 cents. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Tex.—Tex. Standards for Fruits and Vege- 
tables and Fruit and Vegetable Containers. 
1931 Revision by W. A. Canon, Dir. of Mar- 

kets. Dept Agric Austin, 1931 
7th Bienn. Rept. of Highway Dept. for 
period Sept. 1. 1928, to Aug. 31, 1930. Sub- 
mitted to Gov. and Members of 42nd Legisl. 
by W. R. Ely, Chairman Austin, 1939 
Ann. Rept. of Comptroller of Public 
counts of State for f. yr. ended ’ 
1930. Submitted to Gov. by Geo. H. Shep- 
pard, Comptroller of Public Accounts. Aus- 
tin, 1930 
. C.—Ann. Rept 
1 to Sept. 30 


of 


Ac- 


Aug. 31 


of Adj 


Gen. for period Jan. 
1930 


Submitted to Gov. by 
Jas. C. Dozier, Adj. Gen. Columbia, 1930 

Ann. Rept. of Highway Dept. to Gen, 
Assembly for period Jan. 1 to Sept. 30. 19350 
Submitted to Gov. by Ben M. Sawyer, Chief 
Highway Comr Columbia, 1931. 

Year book of Dept. of Agric. Comnierce 
and Industries of State, from Jan. 1, 1930, 
through Sept. 30, 1930. Submitted to Gov, 
by J. W. Shealy. Comr. Columbia. 1930 

62nd Ann. Rept. of Supt. Of Educ. Sube 
mitted to Gov. by Jas. H. Hope, Supt., Dec. 
1, 1930. Columbia, 1930 

Mass.—6th Rept. of the Judicial Council 
ended Nov. 30, 1930 Submitted to 
by T. Hovey Gage, Chairman. 30ston 

Minn.—4lst Bienn. Rept. of Railroad 
Warehouse Comm., for Bienn. Period 
Nov, 30, 1930. Submitted to Gov. -by 
Yapp, Secy. St. Paul, 1930 

Bienn. Rept. of Supervisor of Telephones 
to Railroad and Warehouse Comm. of State, 
for Bienn. ended Nov. 30. 1930. D. F. Jure 
gensen, Supervisor of Telephones. St. Paul, 
1930 

Adj. Gen.’s Dept. Militia Bur. Cir. Letters 
and Circulars published during period 192l- 
1930, inclusive, in effect on Dec. 31, 1930. St. 
Paul, 1930 
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In the dilution of germicides there is often the possibil- 
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The crushed stone industry has accepted 
in their final form the trade practice 
rules drafted by it in conference with the 
Federal Trade Commission as redrafted 
by the Commission after reconsideration, | 
the Commission announced Aug. 15. 

The rules were originally drawn at a, 
conference between the industry and the| 
Commission in January, 1930, at which 
from 75 to 80 per cent of the entire 
industry was represented. In final form, 
the rules are classified in two gTOUpS, | 
those adopted by the Commission as re-| 
lating to violations of the law, and those 
arcepted by it as expressions of the trade, 
relating to ethical practices. 

Text of Announcement 


The announcement of the Commission, 
incorporating its statement to the indus- | 
try, follows in full text: 

Trade practice conference rules of the 
crushed stone industry have been accepted | 
by the industry following rewording of | 
several rules by the Federal Trade Com-| 
mission, and the Commission's declination | 
to accept two rules formerly accepted as | 
expressions of the trade. | 

The Commission has approved rules 
relaitng to practices deeemed tu be viola- 
tions of the law, and designated them 
Group I. They relate to such subjects 
as inducing breach of contract; false 
marking of products; selling goods by any 
false device; secret payment of rebates; 
discrimination in price; defamation of 
competitors; selling goods below cost with 
the intent of injuring a competitor; giv- | 
ing money or anything of value to agents | 
of customers or of competitors’ customers; | 
enticing employes of competitors; and 
“offering for sale merchandise at a price 
reduced from a mark-up or fictitious 
price with the tendency and capacity to 
mislead or deceive purchasers or pros- 
pective purchasers.” 

Group II rules accepted as expressions 
of the trade pertain to such subjects as 
independent publication of price lists; 
making the terms of sale a part of pub- | 
lished price schedules; and a committee 
on trade practices. 


Industry’s Rules 


The crushed stone industry’s rules and | 
e the Commission's statement thereon ap- 
pear in full text as follows: 

A Trade Practice Conference for the 
Crushed Stone Industry was held in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Jan. 23, 1930. under the 
direction of Commissioner Edgar A. Mc- 
Culloch, of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, assisted by George McCorkle, As- 
sistant Director of Trade Practice Con- 
ferences. 

It was estimated that from 75 to 80 
per cent of the members of the entire in- 
dustry was present or represented 

After a brief address by Commissioner 
McCulloch, the Conference discussed and 
adopted 13 resolutions dealing with va- 
rious trade or business practices. The 
Commission, after consideration, has re- 
worded some of these resolutions and has 
divided them into Group I and Group II. 
Those in Group I the Commission has 
approved, and those in Group II the 
Commission has accepted as expressions 
of the trade. The Commission declined 
to accept Rules A and B (Group II), as 
published April 15, 1930. | 

The Commission has directed that notice | 
be given that in referring to or quoting | 
trade practice conference rules, the form | 
in which they appear in the Commission's 
Official Statement be followed with refer- | 
ence to wording, grouping, numbering | 
and lettering. | 

Inducing Breach of Contract 


Group I: Rule 1.—The Commission 
substituted and approved the following 5 
for Bule I, Group I, as published April Every LUCKY STRIKE 18 made of the finest 
15, : 

“Maliciously inducing or attempting to} . 
induce the breach of existing contracts tobacco leaves the world can offer—the finest from 
between competitors and their customers 
by any false or deceptive means whatso- : re 
ever, or interfering with or obstructing Turkey—the finest from Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
the performance of any such contractual , 
jJuties or services by any such means, with ° 7 
edhe cae effect of unduly hamper- Georgia and the Carolinas—the Cream of man Crops 
ing. injuring, or embarrassing competitors y 
n their business, is an unfair trade prac- ‘ 
a | throughout the world. But all tobacco leaves, regardless 

Rule 2.—The Commission approved Rule Sr entire — 


2. G I, as blished April 15, 1930. | : . p 
which reads as follows: : | of price and kind, as nature produces them, contain harsh 
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Payment of Rebates ; ’ 3 I d ™ 
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eee & oe Were wade practin. of chemical compounds, who use them as a base in 
and approved the following for Rule 4, ki ” di * T F 
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to create a monopoly or to unreasonably ° e 
restrain trade, is an unfair trade prac- tants, naturally present in all tobacco leaves, are not in 
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Group I, as published April 15, 1930: Y : rs — they cans be = 
“It is an unfair trade practice for any| . s 
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in the course of such commerce, either o on er are a ays aing to 
directly or indirectly, to discriminate in| 
price between different purchasers of h 
commodities, where the effect of such dis- your t roat. 
crimination may be to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly 
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Public Sentiment 
Against Chain 


Stores Is Seen 


Supreme Court Decision in 
Indiana Paves Way to 
Curb Organizations, Says 
Representative Celler 


There is a country-wide public senti- 
ment against the chain stores and more 
than 85 bills have been introduced in vari- 
ous legislatures hostile to their interests, 
Representative Celler (Dem.), of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., declared in a prepared state- 
ment made public Aug. 15. 

The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States upholding the 
Indiana chain store tax law has opened 
a way to curb such organizations, Mr. 
Celler asserted. It is unlikely that the 
court will reverse its decision when the 
case comes up for rehearing in the Fall, 
he believes. The statement follows in 
full text: 

The opposition to chain stores has 
gained such an impetus in the past few 
months that comment and explanation 
seems in order. 

The retail merchants, already aroused 
by chain store competition, are now en- 
couraged to believe that chain stores can 
be curbed by legislation. This fact is 
evidenced by the enthusiasm with which 
the recent decision of the United Siates 
Supreme Court, uphoking the constitu- 
tionality of the Indiana progressive chain 
store license tax, was received. 

It has been said in some circles that this 
decision, on rehearing in October, may 
be reversed. I emphatically disagree with 
this view. It is not likely that the five 
distinguished Justices of the Supreme 
Court—Hughes, Holmes, Brandeis, Stone 
and Roberts—will reverse themselves in| 
such a short period of time. Volte-face is 
not usual with them. The Supreme Court 
will not reverse in October a decision made 
in May. 

Chains can and must be curbed by the 
strong arm of the Government. There is 
much at stake. Their growth may mean 
great economic gain for some but the 
social and spiritual loss to the Nation in 
throwing out of business, thousands of 
independent merchants is too great. At 
the rate at which the chains are ad- 
vancing (there are now over 200,000 chain 
store units in the country) they will con- 
trol almost 50 per cent of the country’s 
retail distribution in less than 10 years. 

The independent baker, butcher, con- 
fectioner, hardware man and druggist are 
well worth saving. The retail cigar man 
is gone. The grocer is moribund. Shall | 
the others also walk the plank? What 
prospects are held out to youths whose | 
fathers are grocers and butchers? They 
can not take their fathers’ places. They 
can not open any new stores. Go to any 
new suburb and see how the chains pre- | 
empt locations long before the popula- | 
tions arrive. Those sections are barred 
to those voung lads, and in the city, a 
young man would not daré open a shop 
with the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company across the street, a Bohack’s 
store on one side and a Reeves’ establish- 
ment on the other. Thus the grocer’s son | 
knows he hasn't a chance for his white | 
alley. He can only be a number, a robot, 
an order taker or a store tender in a 
great chain store company. 

Cites Loss of Independency 

Chains are making us a nation of clerks 
and are robbing American manhood of | 
opportunity We pride ourselves’ on 
our independence in thought and in 
action. That is the cause of our 
sucess at democracy. What independence 
has a man in Kansas City or Kalamazoo 
whose job depends upon the whim and| 
caprice of an executive sitting in a swivel | 
chair in the Woolworth Building in New 
York? Chain stores mean absentee con- 
torl. Absentee control is the very an- 
tithesis of democracy. Does it not tend | 
to make men under such control servile, | 
with no will of their own? Economic 
subservience rarely permits political or | 
social independence. If I am dependent | 
upon you for my daily bread, you well- 
nigh own me. I am just a pawn in your 
hands. Not much independence in that. 

With the continuance of chain-store 
practice all retailing may be finally in | 
the hands of chains, and a goodly portion 
of the population will then become either 
serfs or masters. 

Not even lower prices of which chains 
(falsely) boast can compensate for the 
loss of the independent merchant, whose 
very independence quickenegd and ad- 
vanced the religious, commercial and 
political thought of our villages, towns 
and cities and made the great growth of 
our country possible. 

We deplore the increasing unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth in this country. Much 
of our present-day ills are attributable 
to that difficulty. On the one hand, we 
have granaries bursting with grain and/| 
on the other, thousands of our inhab- 
itants starving. On one hand, we have 
the increasing number of millionaires and | 
on the other, we have 5,000,000 men out 
of employment. Concentration of more | 
wealth in chain store owners only ag- 
gravates this distressing situation. 

At present 38 Legislatures, including 
Congress, are considering antichain store 
legislation. Upwards of 85 bills hostile 
to chains have been introduced. 

Called Unconstitutional 

The agiation is sweeping the 
like a prairie fire. In almost every in- 
Stance the law, when passed, was de- 
clared unconstitutional by the lower courts. 
Therefore, the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court declaring the In- 
dian multiple license tax proper and fair 
was as welcome as the cool air in the 
heat of Summer. That decision, undoubt- 
edly, was the result of a country-wide 
public sentiment against the chains. The 
court must have realized the danger to 
the future democracy of the country. De- 
termined to strike a blow at chains, it 
overrode all legal precedents and rendered 
a@ purely “economic” and not a “legalistic” 
decision. * * * Already the displacement 
of the small independent business man 
by the huge corporation, with its myriads 
of employes, its absentee ownership, and 
its financier control, presents a grave dan- 
ger to our democracy. The social loss is 
great, and there is no economic gain. 

Retail merchants in New York are band- 
ing together to write into law a progressive 
chain store license tax. The principle 
(not the exact amount of tax) is as fol- 
lows: 

One store will pay a license of, say, $10; 
two stores will yield a license tax of, say, 
$40, or $20 per store; five stores will yield 
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Tax Returns by Partners 
Are Clarified in Wisconsin 


Mapison, Wis., Aug. 17 

Where a person is a member of two 
partnerships which use a different fiscal 
year, he should file his individual return! 
on the basis of the ycar which coincides 
with the partnership yielding him the 
largest return. The Wisconsin Tax Com- 
mission has so ruled. 

“Section 2 of chapter 453, Laws of 1931, 
amended section 71.02 (5) ‘a) so as to 
require partners to file their individual 
returns on the basis of a fiscal year or 
8 calendar year which coincides with that 
upon which a partnership return is filed,” 
the opinion explained. 


| there is 





Arizona Tax Issue | 
Is Sold at Premium 


Bonds Totalling $2,200,000 
And Paying 3 Per Cent 
Bought by Group 


PHOENIX, AriIz., Aug. 17. 


An issue of State tax anticipation bonds 
amounting to $2,200,000 have been sold 
by the State Loan Commission to a syndi- 
cate comprised of R. W. Pressprich and 
Company, New York City; Edward L. 
Burton and Company, Salt Lake City; and 
J. E. Refsnes and Company, Phoenix. The 
bid of the syndicate was considered by 
the Commission the best of three offers. 
The following additional information was 
made available by the Commission: 


The syndicate bid par tor the bonds 
plus a premium of $250, the bonds to 
bear interest at the rate of 3 per cent. 
Under the bid the syndicate is to pay all 
costs connected with the deliverance of 
the bonds in New York City, all bank 
charges and all collection charges. 


The second bid was from M. M. Free- 
man and Company of New York City. This 
company bid par and 4 premium of $350 
for the bonds with interest at 2's per cent. 
Under the bid, all costs of delivering the 
bonds in New York City and other in- 
cidental costs were to be paid by the State. 
For that reason the syndicate bid was 
considered the best bid. 

The Loan Commissior is composed of 
Phoenix banks through the Phoenix Clear- 
ing House Association. The banks were the 
Phoenix National Bank, the First National 
Bank of Arizona, and the Valley Bank. 
The syndicate bid for $600,000 worth of 
the bonds orly, bidding par and interest 
of 3 per cent for that amount of the issue. 

The bonds will be dated Aug. 21 and 
will expire Jan. 6, 1932. 

The loan commission is composed of 
Gov. George W. P. Hunt, chairman; Mit 
Simms, State Treasurer, secretary; and 
Mrs. Ana Frohmiller, State Auditor, mem- 
ber. 


States Act to Reduce 
‘Bootlegging’ of Gasoline 


{Continued from Page 2.] 


costing the State more than deliberate 
“bootlegging,” Mr. Williamson declared. 
“With very few exceptions.” he said, “the 
distributors of gasoline in Indiana are en- 
deavoring to pay their taxes and are not! 
engaged in bootlegging gasoline. However, 
their books have not been thoroughly | 
audited heretofore and through careless- | 
ness and in some cases intent, the State 
has been deprived of its tax money. 

“In many instances we have arranged 
that delinquent distributors pay stipulated 
sums each month on their delinquency 
rather than put them out of business 
through the appointment of receivers for 
their holdings. Especially has this been 
done where the delinquency was due to 
carelessness and poor bookkeeping rather 
than to plots to escape the taxes. 

“The gasoline department could use 100 
men in the field to the financial advan- 
tage of the State. These distributors 
should be checked every 30 days for effi- 
ciency in the collection of the tax and 
bound to be inefficiency when 
their books are not audited every 60 days. 
Our present force cannot accomplish this 
work and it is merely a question of the! 
degree of efficiency that is to attend the 
enforcement of the law. 

“There has been considerable stir in 
Illinois recently over the discovery that 
the Illinois tax collections have not been 
efficiently made and reports that large 
amounts of gasoline are being shipped and 
hauled from Indiana into Illinois without 
the payment of the Illinois tax. We have 
no jurisdiction in this matter and no duty 
to collect taxes for Illinois. Our investi- 
gations show very little evasion of the In- 
diana tax along the Illinois border. We 
have stationed patrols along the Ohio 
border and are breaking up what was 
once a lucrative bootlegging business in 
that territory.” | 


2 


< 


a license tax of, say, $250, or $50 per 
store; 20 stores will yield a license tax of, 
say, $4,000, or $200 per store; 50 stores will 
yield a license tax of, say, $25,000, or $500 
per store. | 

Of course, such a rate of tax, if too high, | 
may be deemed confiscatory and may have 
to be lower. But such a tax is necessary 
to place the independent upon a parity 
with the chains, 

The New York State Independent Retail | 
Merchants’ Association was incorporated 
to bring about such a law. Already it em- 
braces thousands of grocers, butchers, 
tobacconists, bakers, stationers, druggists, 
confectioners and jewelers. Its ranks are 
growing daily. They know they are fight- 


| 
ing to save their very existence. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 18, 1931— Ghe Auited States Baily —vearvy 


Rights of Borrower Are Determined 


Under Provisions of Farm Loan Act |«. 


Payment of Loan Held Not to Entitle Mortgagor to Recover 
From Federal Land Bank Amount Paid to Loan Association 


Bismarck, N. Dak. 
Ep. BYRNE 
v. 


FeperRAL LAND BANK OF ST.” PAUL ET AL. 
North Dakota Supreme Court. 
Appeal from the District Court of Stuts- 

man County. 


Freerks & Freerks for plaintiff and re- 
spondent; JoHN THorrPe, Geo. I. ReImM- 
sTaD, and Knaur & Knavur for defendants 
and appellants; 


SON, amicus Curiae. 
Opinion of the Court 


Burr, J—The Federal Land Bank of 
St. Paul was chartered under 
sions of the Federal Farm Loan Act and 
is engaged in the business of loaning 
money to farmers under the provisions 
of said act. The same act makes provi- 
sion for the organization of other separate 
and distinct organizations known as farm 
loan associations and in July, 1918, the 
Nortonville National Farm Loan Associ- 
ation was chartered by the Farm Loan 
Board, under the provisions of the same 
act. Such farm loan association is em- 
powered to issue shares of stock at a par 
value of $5 each and a borrower in terri- 
tory allotted to a farm loan association 
must apply for membership in such asso- 
ciation and 

Subscribe for shares of stock in 
farm loan association to an amount equal 
to 5 per centum of the face of the de- 
sired loan, said subscription to be paid in 
cash upon the granting of the loan. If 
the application for membership is accepted 
and the loan is granted, the applicant shall, 
upon full payment therefor, become the 
owner of one share of capital stock in said 
loan association for each $100 of the face 
of his loan, or any major fractional part 
thereof. Said capital stock shall be paid 


such 


off at par and retired upon full payment of 4 


said loan. Said capital stock shall be held 
by said association as collateral security 
for the payment of said loan, but said 
borrower shall be paid any dividends ac- 
cruing and payable on said capital stock 
whiJe it is outstanding. (Sec. 8 of the 
Act.) 

There is no statutory provision limiting 
the amount of capital stock which may 
be issued by a farm loan association. 
amount of stock devends upon the number 
of borrowers and the amount of the loans 
secured. 


When the application of such prospec- 
tive borrower for membership in the loan 
association is accepted, and uyon filing his 
application with the farm loan association, 
he may 


Borrow from the Federal land bank 
through such association the sum neces- 
sary to pay for shares of stock subscribed 
for by him in the national farm loan asso- 
ciation, such sum to be made a part of 
the face of the loan and paid off in amor- 
tization payments * * * (Sec, 9 of the Act.) 


The same section provides that share- 
holders of every national farm loan asso- 
ciation shall be “individually responsible, 
equally and ratably, and not one for an- 
other, for all contracts, debts, and en- 
gagements of such association to the ex- 
tent of the amount of stock owned by 
them at the par value thereof, in addi- 
tion to the amount paid in and represented 
by their shares.” 

When a prospective borrower applies 
for a loan the application is made 
through this farm loan association and 
when such 


National farm loan association shall de- 
sire to secure for any member a loan on 
first mortgage from the Federal land bank 
of its district it shall subscribe for capital 
stock of said land bank to the amount of 
5 per centum of such loan, such subscrip- 
tion to be paid in cash upon the grant- 
ing of the loan by said land bank. Such 
capita! stock shall be held by said land bank 
as collateral cecurity for the payment of 
said loan, but said association shall be paid 
any dividends accruing and payable on said 
capital stock while it is outstanding. Such 
stock may, in the discretion of the directors, 
and #ith the approval of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, be paid off at par and retired, 
and it shall be so paid off and retired upon 
full payment of the mortgage loan. In such 
case the national farm loan association shall 
pay off at par and retire the corresponding 
shares of its stock which were issued when 
said land bank stock was issued. The cap- 
ital stock of a Federal land bank shall not 
be reduced to an amount less than 5 per 
centum of the principal of the outstanding 
farm loan bonds issued by it. (See Sec. 
7 of the Act.) 


In 1919 the plaintiff applicd to the 
Nortonville Farm Loan Association for 
membership in order to secure an install- 
ment loan of $10,000. His application for 


Formalities Required in Porte Rico 


To Register Trade Mark Are Outlined 


Department of Commerce Advises Exporters Desirous of 
Protecting Brands Sold Abroad 


Requirements for the registration of a] 
trade mark in Porto Rico are described | 
in a statement just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The statement, pre- 
pared by Robert G. Boyd of the Division 
of Commercial Laws of the Department, is 
designed tor exporters desirous of pro- 
tecting trade marks on their goods sold 
abroad. The section of the statement set- 
ting forth the formalities required in the 
Philippines and in Hawaii was published 
in the issue of Aug. 17. The section cov- 
ering requirements in Porto Rico follows 
in full text: 

Formalities of Act 

The formalities for the registration of 
a trade mark in Porto Rico are specified 
in Porto Rican Act No. 66 of 1923. The 
cetails involved in making an application 
for registration muy be learned by address- 
ing a communication to the executive 
secretary of Porto Rico. As under the 
Philippine trade mark regulations, the | 
applicant must «affirm that to the best 
of his knowledge he has a clear right to| 
the use of the mark. If he resides or does 
business in a foreign country, he also must 
show that the mark is registered—or at 
least that a registration has been applied 
for—in that country. The registration fee 
is $10. 

After the executive secretary has ascer- 
tained that the foregoing provisions have 
been complied with, he so informs the 
applicant. Thereupon, the latter cause: 
che publication, twice at Icast, in a news- 
paper of large circulation in the island, 
with en interval of at least three days 
between the two publications, of a cut of 
the trade mark, the name and address of 
the applicant, and the class of goods to 
which the mark is applied. 

Duration and Kenewal 

Subsequently, an affidavit by an officer 
on the s.aff of the newspaper affirming 
the proper publication is filed in the office 
of the execulive secretary. This completes 
the registration unless opposition is filed 
within 30 days after the last publication. 
A registration may be canceled at any 
time by application to the executive secre- 
tary by any business entity that considers 
itself injured by the registration of a cer- 
tain trade mark. Certificates of registra- 
tion remain in force for 20 years, and may 
| be renewed for a like period upon filing a 


request for renewal within the six months 
preceding the date of expiration. 
Subsequent to the passage of Act No. 66 
of 1923, and prior to the adoption of Act 
No. 65 of 1925, amending the former, the 
executive secretary of Porto Rico by a 
broad interpretation of section 17 of Act 
No. 66 permitted United States registrants 
to effect a Porto Rican registration by fil- 
ing in his office certified copies issued by 
the United States Patent Office. After the 


passage of Act No. 65 the same result was | 


oblained by the following amendment to 
section 17 of Act No. 66: 

“Upon payment of a fee of $5 in 
nal revenue stamps, there may be 
tered in the office of the executive 
tary of Porto Rico certified copies issued 
by the Patent Office in Washington, show- 
ing the registration therein of prints, pat- 
ents, labels or trade marks, provided that, 


regis- 
secre- 


in respect to the latter, the requirements | 


as to the publication as fixed in section 5 
of this act are complied with, and pro- 
vided further, that they are not in con- 
flict with any mark already registered in 
Porto Rico.” 


Protection Against Imports 

Protection against articles imported 
into Porvo Rico bearing marks that copy 
or simulate those of national or Porto 
Rican registrants is accorded under sec- 
tion 27 of the National Trade Mark Act 
of 1905, provided that the mark that is 
simulated or copied has been regisicred 
at the Uniied States Patent Office. This 
requirement applies as well to Porto 
Rican registrants. Quoting from rules of 
the United States Patent Office: 

“Applications for the recording of trade 
marks with the Treasury Department 
must state the name of the owner, his 
residence, and the locality in which 
goods are manufactured, and be accom- 
panied with one certified copy of the cer- 
tificate or registration issued by the Com- 
missioner of Patents in accordance with 
the Act of Feb. 20, 1905. The application 
also will state the names of the ports 
to which the facsimiles are to be sent 
and be accompanied by one certified copy 
of the statement and declaration and one 
facsimile for each port mentioned and 
three additional copies for ghe files of 
the Department.” 


IrvING P. WHITEHEAD, | 
Peyton R. Evans, and Zucer & TILLOT- | 


the provi-| 


The} 


For Stock Purchased 


membership was accepted by the Norton- 
ville National Farm Loan _ Association, 
and he subscribed for 100 shares of stock 
in the loan association at the aggregate 
par value of $500 with request to the 
| Federal Land Bank to deduct thir amount 
from his loan. The Nortonville National 
Farm Loan Association issued him 100 
shares of stock in the association and 
the plaintiff pledged such shares to the 
aia as collateral security for his 
oan. 


* The Nortonville Farm Loan Association 
{thereupon subscribed for*100 shares of 
stock in the Federal Land Bank. The 
|Land Bank approved the loan and paid 
£¢500 to the plaintiff and $500 to the 
Nortonville Farm Loan Association, in 
payment of plaintiff's shares of stock in 
the Farm Loan Association, as directed 
by plaintiff, and this latter amount was 
applied by the Farm Loan Association 
upon the shares of stock of the Federal 
Land Bank bought by it because of plain- 
tiff’s loan. 

The plaintiff defaulted in his payments 
and the bank notified the loan association 
ef the default but the “association was un- 
able to and did not make good such de- 
fault—either by payment of the amount 
unpaid thereon in cash or by fhe substi- 
tution of an equal amount of Federal farm 
loan bonds with all unmatured coupons 
attached, or at all.” Thereupon the bank 
foreclosed the mortgage, bidding in the 
land, getting a sheriff’s certificate of sale, 
and “purchasing and taking the same for 
the full amount oy the debt secured by said 
mortgage, the delinquent taxes and costs 
of foreclosure.” Thus the plaintiff paid 
his loan. 


After such payment of the debt the 
plaintiff demanded of the defendants the 
cancellation of his shares of stock in the 
association, the return of the $500 which 
had been deducted from his loan and used 
to pay for his shares of stock in the as- 
sociation, and which the loan association 
took to pay for the shares of stock in the 
Federal land bank, and the cancellation 
of the latter stock. When this demand 
was refused he brought this action to com- 
pel payment. 


Facts Set Forth 
In Complaint Reviewed 


The complaint sets forth the facts re-| 


garding his relations to the association and 
the bank, the loan, the payment of the 
loan and the failure to comply with the 
demand. The complaint fails to allege 


zation of two corporations, which work in 
harmony. The continental United States 
is divided into 12 districts known as ‘‘Fed- 
eral Land Bank Districts.” The Federal 
Farm Loan Board is authorized to estab- 
lish a Federal land bank in each of said 
districts; such land bank is organized un- 
der the direction of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board and stock therein issued. 

The capital stock must be not less than 
$750,000 divided into shares of $5 each, 
| which shares may be held by individuals 
lor by the United States or by the gov- 
;ernment of any State. The United States 
subscribes for whatever of the minimum 
| capital remains unsubscribed, but receives 
no dividends upon the stock. 

These farm land banks are authorized to 
|make first mortgage loans to farmers. 
| Such loans, however, are not made indi- 
| vidually. The whole method is a coop- 
erative one. Before first mortgage loans 
| Can be made upon farm lands it is neces- 
sary to organize another’ corporation 
| known as a national farm loan associ- 
| ation, composed of “borrowers on farm 
| land mortgages” who become shareholders 
|/in such associations. No one may be a 
| borrower who is not at the time the loan 
is made or shortly thereafter “engaged in 
the cultivation of the farm mortgaged.” 
| Such loan can be made only to provide 
for the purchase of land for agricultural 
use; to provide for the purchase of equip- 
ment, fertilizer, etc., for the operation of 
the farm; or to provide buildings and im- 
provements on the farm land. (Section 
12 of the act.) 
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Survey to Insure 
Auto Carrier Tax 


eck Started in Pennsylvania 
On All Trucks to Find 


Nature of Uses 


HarrispurG, Pa., Aug. 17. 
| The Department of Revenue will begin, 
this week to check the exact nature of 
the use made of all motor trucks licensed 
in Pennsylvania, it was announced today 
by M. Clyde Sheaffer, supervisor of the 
Corporation Tax Bureau of the Depart- 
ment. 

The 1931 session of the Legislature 
| passed a law which provides for a gross 
jreceipts tax of eight mills on the receipts 
derived from the transportation of freight 
or passengers by taxicabs, motor buses or 
omnibuses and trucks. This means, ac- 
cording to Mr. Sheaffer, that every owner 
of a truck which transports freight or ex- 
press for a consideration whether operat- 
ing under a certificate of public conveni- 
ence or not, will be required to file tax re- 
ports with the State Department of Reve-| 
nue. 

The gross receipts tax is payable by in- 
dividuals, firmis, partnerships and corpora- 
tions, the law provides. Each six months, 
the owners of such trucks will be per- 
mitted to have deducted, in determining 
the tax, one-half of the license fee paid 
to the State for the license on such truck 
or local license fee paid to any city. Re- 
ports are to be filed seimannually for the 
periods ending Jyne 30 und Dec. 31. The 
first report required will be for the period 
ending Dec. 31, 1931. 

“With the checking of the exact business 
conducted by truck owners no one can 
evade the provisions of the 1931 law,” Mr. 
Sheaffer said. “This is one of the many 
measures which will be adopted by the 
Department of Revenue to assure the 
State receiving every dollar of tax to which 
it is entitled, and also that there is no 
evasion of the law.” 

Within the next fev months the Depart- 
ment of Revenue will send a letter to eacn 
registered truck owner calling his atten- 


. tion to the Act of 1931 and to the terms 


Association May Be Formed 
By 10 or More Farm Owners 


? A farm loan association may be organ- 
ized by “10 or more natural persons who 


;are the owners, or about to become the | 
;owners, of farm land and qualified as) 


security for a mortgage loan.” Upon the 
incorporation of such association the 
board of directors is selected and articles 
of association are forwarded to the Fed- 
eral Loan Board and if the articles of as- 
sociation, the solvency and character of 
the applicants and the value of their 
lands, are such as to meet with the ap- 
|proval of the board a charter is granted 

The prospective borrower is a_ stock- 
holder in the loan association not in the 
Federal land bank. It is the corporation 
known as the “loan association” which is 
the stockholder in the Federal land bank. 
The two institutions are separate and dis- 
tinct corporations, though both are neces- 


that the loan association was solvent at sary to carry out’ the purpose of the Fed- 
the time he made his payment, or had any | eral Loan Act. See Bjorkstam et al. v. 


{cash or property on hand by means of Federal Land Bank et al. 138 Wash. 456, 


which it could pay him for his shares of | 244 P. 981 Holvick v. Black et al. 57 N. D. 
stock. 270, 221 N. W. 71. 

The defendants demurred to the com- ‘his relationship is not altered because 
plaint and upon the demurrer being over- the law requires additional stock in the 
ruled each answered. The answers deny | jgnd bank to be taken by the loan associa- 
branch or agent for the Land Bank, and ‘tion when a new loan is secured, except 
that the Farm Loan Association is a branch for the provision of substitution to which 
or agent for the Land Bank, and after | we refer later. Thus when the plaintiff 
setting forth the facts relative to the appli- | to@k stock in the “Nortonville Farm Loan 
cation for the loan and the issuance Of association” he became a member of that 
the stock alleges the liability of the loan corporation, but he did not become a mem- 
association upon this debt by reason Of ber of the Federai land bank. The stock 


its endorsement to the note and mertgage taken by the loan association belonged to 
in pursuance of the by-laws of the ass0- | that corporation, and not to him. Hence 


ciation; that the association had applied | the plaintiff has no cause of action against ' 


| 


and provisions of the law, he added. 


the Federal land bank. It is true upon 
; payment of his loan the law required the 
cancellation of the stock taken in the 
Federal land bank by the farm loan as- 
sociation because of the loan granted to 
the plaintiff. The pleadings and the stipu- 
letion of fact shows that such stock was 
cancelled; but the bank owed the plaintiff 
nothing. 


When plaintiff secured his loan he ob- 
}tained from the bank the full $10,000. 
| The bank paid $9,500 to him and at his 
direction paid the farm loan association 
the remaining $500, which the loan asso-| 
ciation used to purchase the stock in 
the Federal land bank. Thus the bank 
retained no part of his loan. Naturally, 
upon payment of the loan and the can- 
cellation of the stock in the bank taken 
by the loan association the Federal land 
bank would owe the loan association the 
face value of the stock. The statute makes 
provision for “substitution of loans” and 
thus when the plaintiff's loan was settled 
the farm association could make appli- 
cation for the same amount of a loan 
to another person and the stock taken 
by it in the land bank would stand in lieu 
of new stock. 


Collateral Security Held 


For Payment of Loans 


No such new loan was substituted and 
therefore, upon the cancellation of such 
stock, it was the duty of the land bank to 
pay to the association the amount of such 
stock provided this did not reduce the! 
capital stock to less “than 5 per centum,; 


| group, 


inter- | 


the | 


for the loan to be granted to the plain- 
tiff and the bank forwarded to the asso- 
ciation the proceeds of the loan to be de- 
livered to the plaintiff upon receipt of “a 
qualified first mortgage” on the land; 
that the bank cancelled and retired the 
stock of the association in the bank “held | 
in connection with the aforesaid loan and 
did thereafter duly notify said association 
that said stock had been retired and the 
proceeds thereof had been paid off by ap- 
| plying che same as a credit to the de- 
fendant on the then existing matured and 
unpaid obligations of such association to 
said bank”; that prior to the granting 
of this loan the bank had “made numer- 
ous other loans to the members of the 
said Nortonville National Farm Loan As- 
sociation” and in each case the associa- 
lion had endorsed and become liable for 
the payment of the loans; that the asso- 
;Cialion was, “from time to time prior to 

May 16, 1929,” indebted to the bank and 
|“is still so indebted to said bank by rea- 
}son thereof in the total sum of $66,- 
926.23" and is further indebted and has 
|; Outstanding liabilities in the aggregate 
}sum of $195,500; that 
| At the time of the expiration of the pe- 

riod of redemption—and at all times since 
then, and at the present time said asso- 
ciation had and now has no funds what- 
whatsoever, and has no means of obtaining 
funds; that it has no reserve whatsoever, 
and its only assets consist of the shares 
of stock in said bank which are and at all 
times since issuance, have been pledged 
with said bank as collateral security for 
the payment of the loans. 

Both sides moved for judgment on the 
pleadings. Judgment was eniered for the, 
| plaintiff against both defendants and they 
appeal. 

It is the contention of the plaintiff that 
the Federal Land Bank and the National 
Farm Loan Association are in fact one 
and the same institution, the latter be- 
ing an agency of the former, and there- 
fore when the farm loan association took 
his $500 and issued shares of siock, said 
money was in fact taken by the lands 
bank, as the loan gssociation used it for 
the purpose of purchasing shares of svock 
in the land bank and these latter shares 
were in fact the property of the plaintiff; 
that when his loan was paid the shares 
;Of stock in the bank and in the loan 
associauion were required to be cancelled 
;and upon cancellation he was entitled to 
the return of his money. 
| The only way in which 
paid his loan was to allow 
| default, have his farm mortgage fore- 
}closed and bid it in by the land bank 
who took it in gull payment of the loan| 
with costs. This procedure amounted to 
a payment Of the loan and when the! 
sheriff's certificate of sale was obtained 
the indebtedness was discharged. See 
Slettin v. First National Bank, 37 N. D. 
47, 163, N. W. 534. 


Plaintiff Claims Title 


To Stock Cancellation 

Plaintiff says that because section 8 of 
the Federal Farm Loan Act says that the 
shares of capital stock taken by the bor- | 
rower im the farm loan association “shall 
jke paid off at par and retired upon pay- 
ment of said lean” and because section 7 
of the same act says that stock taken by 
the farm loan assaciation in the Federal 
‘and bank shall be “paid off and retired 
}upon full payment of the mortgage loan” 
he is entitled to the cancellation of the 
stock in both institutions and the re- 
‘overy of his money. 

The purpose of this Federal loan act is 

To provide capital for agricultural devel- 
opment, to create standard forms of in- 
vestment based upon farm mortgace to 
equali e rates of interest upon farm loge ns 
to furnish a market for United States bonds 
to create Government depositaries and 
financial agents for the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

The machinery provided is not com- 
plex. In order to carry out the purpose 
of the act and facilitate the making of 
farm loans the law requires the organi- 


the plaintiff 
it to go by 





of the principal of the outstanding farm 


CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


« 


HIGHWAYS—Construction—Contracts—Notice 
specify “distinct” types of highways— 

A notice inviting bids for a contract to pave a portion of a State highway stating 
that “bids will be received for three types of pavement on the above listed project— 
Puddled Macadam Surface—Bituminous Retread Surface—Bituminous Coated Ag- 
gregate Surface,” was not a sufficient compliance with an Indiana statute requiring 
the State Highway Commission to receive bids “for three or more distinct types of 
modern highways,” since the three types of pavement specified in the notice were 
not “distinct” types, inasmuch as the three specific types have common ingredients 
both as to aggregates and binder with some possible differences in mixture and 
combination at the option of a contractor; a contract awarded to a bidder pursuant 
to such notice was void for noncompliance with the statute. 

O'Connor v. Murden et al.; Ind. Cir. Cty Marion Cty., No. 45904, July 23, 1931. 


for bids—Failure of notice to 


HIGHWAY S—Construction—Contracts—Validity 
“construction” contract within statute— 

A contract to resurface an Indiana State highway with bituminous retread sur- 
face, awarded by the State Highway Commission without compliance with the stat- 
utory requirements for the awarding of contracts for the “construction” of State 
highways, could not be sustained on the ground that the contract was one for the 
“maintenance” of the highway as distinguished from a “construction” contract. 
since a contract to resurface a highway with different material is a contract for 
the construction of a highway within the meaning of the statute. 

O'Connor v. Murden et al.; Ind. Cir. Ct., Marion Cty., No. 45904, July 23, 1931. 
INSURANCE—Fire insurance—Increase of fire hazard—Installation of oven 
dwelling house for brooding of chickens— 

The owner of a dwelling house covered by fire insurance who cut a hole from 
6 to 8 feet in width and about 4 feet in height through the wall on one side of the 
house and in the adjoining room installed a so-called Dutch oven for the purpose 
of brooding chickens, was not precluded from recovering on the policy for the loss 
sustained as the result of a fire on the ground that the installation and the use of 
the oven had as a matter of law increased the fire hazard. 


Hartman v. Farmers Mutual Insurance Co.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 23099, July 20, 
1931. 7 e 


for resurfacing of highway as 


in 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


BANKS—Federal land banks—Loans—Borrower's rights against bank and farm 
loan association on payment of loan—Right of bank to apply purchase price of 
association's stock to asseciat’on’s indebtedness to bank— 

A farmer who procured a mortgage loan from a Federal land bank, through a 
farm loan association of which he had become a shareholder for the purpose of 
obtaining the loan under the Federal Farm Loan Act, was not entitled, on the re- 
payment of the loan in foreclosure proceedings instituted by the bank, on the 
inability of the asasociation because of insolvency io make good the farmer's de- 
fault in the payment of the loan on the bank’s demand therefor, to recover from 
the bank the 5 per cent of the amount of the loan which he had paid the associa- 
tion for stock thereof in order to obtain the loan and which the association had in 
turn paid the bank for steck of the bank, as required by the act, where the bank 
on the repayment of the loan did not repay such amount to the association on the 
retirement a the association's shares of the bank's stock which it had purchased 
with such 5 per cent of the loan but applied it on the association's indebtedness to 
the bank, notwithstanding section 8 of the act providing that the shares taken 
by the borrower in the association “shall be paid off and retired upon full payment 
of said loan.” and section 7 providing that the stock taken by the.association in 
the bank “shall be paid off and retired upon full payment of the mortgage loan.” 
since the bank and the association were separate and distinct corporations and 
the obligat:on of the bank to pay off and retire the shares of its stock purchased 
by the association with the 5 per cent of the amount of the loan which it had re- 
ceived from the farmer was an obligation to the association and not the farmer 
inasmuch as the association and not the farmer was the holder of such stock, and 
since the bank. in discharging such obligation, was not required to repay the 
amount to the association but could apply the amount to the association's indebted- 
ness to the bank; nor could the farmer recover such amount from the association, 
since under section 9 of the act he was liable individually, equally and ratably with 
cther stockholders, “for all contracts, debts and egjgagements of such association 
to the extent of the amount of stock owned by them at the par value thereof, in 
addition to the amount paid in and represented by their shares.”—Byrne v. Federal 
Land Bank of St. Paul et al. (N. Dak. Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1392, Aug. 18, 1931. 


| to 


Federal Taxation 


CONSOLIDATED RETURNS—Affiliated 
The Board of Tax Appeals had held 


were not entitled to submit a consolidated return on the ground that 


companies—1921 Act— 
that petitioner and another corporation 
they were 


affiliated with a third company which had submitted a separate return; held that 
there is no basis of proof or fact to support the holding that the third company 
was affiliated with the other two; holding of the Board of Tax Appeals reversed 


and record remanded 
6 U. S. Daily, 1392, Aug. 18, 1931. 


Weidman Silk Dyeing Co. v. Commissioner. 


(Cc, C. A. 3)— 


MENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BErn@ 
uT COMMENT BY THE UNrTep States DAILY 


Companies Held — 
Not Affiliated 
| With Third Firm 


Fact That Such Firm Sub- 
mitted Separate Report 
Ruled Not to Bar Filing of 


Consolidated Return 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


WEIDMAN SILK DYEING COMPANY ET AL, 
v. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
No. 4500. 

Petition to review an order of the Board 

of Tax Appeals. 
Before BUFFINGTON and THOMPSON, Circuit 

Judges, and THompson, District Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 11, 1931 

BuFFINGTON, Circuit Judge—In this ap- 
peal by a taxpayer from a decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals, it appears that the 
Weidman Silk Dyeing Company, a cor- 
poration of New Jersey. ownel all the 
stock of the Lehigh Silk Dyeing Com- 
pany, a corporation of Pennsylvania. The 
two companies being thus affiliated, a joint 
return of their net income resulting from 
their manufacturing operations was made 
for the taxes of 1922. This return was 
held illegal by the Tax Board and, whether 
it was so, is the question here involved. 


Tax Board Ruling 

To justify its decision, the Tax Board 
held the Arena Trading Company, a Dela- 
ware corporation, “was also affiliated with 
the petitioner and the Lehigh Silk Dye- 
ing Company,” and that “the income of 
the Arena Trading Company. the parent 
company of the affiliated group, was re- 
ported in a separate individual return.” 


It therefore held that, there having 
been a return made by one of an affiliated 
the remaining members of the 
group could not make a consolidated re- 
turn. Assuming, for present purposes, the 
correctness of this conclusion on such as- 
sumption of facts, a study of the proofs 
and pleadings fails to disclose any sup- 
port for the assumption made. 

The Delaware corporation was not the 
parent or “holding company” of the tax- 
paying company. True, it held some, but 
not all or even a majority, of the stocks 
of the New Jersey and Pennsylvania com- 
panies. It neither had, nor attempted to 
exercise, any control over, or participation 
in, their operations or management. 

Defined as Investment 

In the same way that it owned some 
of the stock of these two companies, it 
also held the stocks and securities of other 
corporations and utilities, with each of 
which it could be as well contended it was: 
affiliated, or was a holding company, as 
with the companies here concerned. 

Indeed, its relation to all the companies 
whose stocks it held is more fittingly de- 
fined as that of an investment, rather than 
a holding or affiliated, company. 

Seeing, then, there was no basis of proof 
or fact to support the action of the Tax 
Board and that the Delaware Company 
was not in the sense of the statute affili- 
ated with the New Jersey and Pennsyl- 


| 


| vania corporations, its holding is reversed 


and the record remanded for procedure 
in accord herewith. 


loan bonds issued by it” (section 7 of he 
act), and providing the farm loan asso- 
ciation did not owe the bank such sum 
as could be used as an offset. It must be 
remembered that the stock in the bank 
taken by loan association is held by the 
Federal land bank as “collateral security 
for the payment éf such loan” (indicating 
a certain liability for such loan on the 
part of the loan association) and further 
that where there is a “default under the 
terms of any indorsed first mortgage held 
by a Federal land bank under the provi- 
sions of this title, the national farm loan 
association through which said mortgage 
was received by said Federal land bank 
shall be notified of said default. 


Such association may thereupon be re- 
auired, within 30 days after such notice, 
to make good such default, either by 
payment of the amount unpaid thereon 
in cash or by the substitution of an equal 
amount of Federal farm loan. bonds, 
with all unmatured coupons attached.” 
Section 25 of the act. The act makes 
provision for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver in case “any national farm loan 
association has failed to meet its out- 
standing obligations of any description,” 
and that “the personal liability of the 
stockholders in such liquidated association 
the association shall survive’ such 
liquidation and shall be vested in the bank 
in that district, whcih may enforce the 
same as fully as the association could if 
in existence.” Section 29 of the act. 

The defendants admit, and it is not dis- 
puted that the loan association was in- 
debted to the Federal Land Bank at the 
time the plaintiff's loan was paid, conse- 
quently when the stock was cancelled the 
value of the stock was used by the Land 
Bank as an Offset to a portion of the in- 
debtedness of the Federal Loan Associa- 
tion thus cancelling this portion of the 
debt. The Federal Land Bank therefore 
is not indebted to any one on account 
of the stock. 


Shareholders Held Responsible 


For Debts of Association 


The plaintiff claims, however, that the 
loan association is indebted to him, 
therefore should return the $500 which 
he paid for stock. 

It is true the act says upon payment 
of his loan “the National Farm Loan As- 
sociation shall pay off at par and retire 
the corersponding shares of its stock 
which were issued when such land bank 
stock was issued.” The plaintiff however 


{Continued on Page Column 1.) 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 
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OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., August 15, 1931. 
SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office 
at 3 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, September 
17, 1931, for the construction of a house, 
walks, installation of an underground sprink- 
ler system, street lighting system, ete.. in 
Squares Nos. 576 and 578 in connection with 
the United States Botanic Garden, Washing- 
on, D. C. On or after August 22, 1931, plans 
and specifications, not exceeding three sets, 
may be obtained at the Office of the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, in the discretion of said 
Architect, by any satisfactory general con- 
tractor A deposit in the form of a check 
for $25.00, nade payable to the order of 
David Lynn, Architect of the Ggpitol, will be 
required for each set of plans and specifi- 
cations to insure their return in good condi- 
tion. DAVID LYNN, Architect of the Capitol, 

OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., August 12, 1931: 
SEALED BIDS will be opened in.this office at 
3 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, September 
16, 1931, for construction of a New Wing along 
First Street connecting the two wings of the 
existing U. S. Senate Office Building. Wash- 
ington, D. C The work consists of the con- 
struction of a new building approximately 291 
feet long. by 71 feet wide, and five stories 
high, of the same general character and de- 
sign as the existing building. On or after 
August 19, 1931, plans and specifications. not 
exceeding three sets. may be obtained at the 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol, in the 
discretion of said Architect, by any satisfac- 
tory general contractor A deposit in the 
form of a check for $50.00, made payable to 
the order of David Lynn, Architect of the 
Capitol. will be required for each set of 
plans and specifications to insure their re- 
turn in good condition. DAVID LYNN, Archi- 
tect of the Capitol. 








PUBLIC UTILITIES 




















Farm Loan Act 
Ruling Is Made 


For Mortgagor 


Made in Nebraska Total 34 Millions During Week 


Semipublic Construction Included in Awards 
Announced by Emergency Committee 





Insurance Commissioner Says 
Law Allows Borrowing in 
Grace Period 





LINCOLN, Nesr., Aug. 17. 
The State Insurance Commissioner, Lee 
Herdman, has issued an order airected to 
all life insurance companies stating that 
the law of Nebraska requires life policies 
to provide for policy loans during the 
grace period and that he will not herc- 
after approve policy forms that do not 
conform to that requirement. His order 
in full text follows: 


Court Holds Payment of 
Loan Entitles Borrower 


To Recover From Federal 
Land Bank 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
is a stockholder in a corporation. 


[eee totaling $34,758,379 were awarded last week for public and semi- 
4 public construction, it was announced Aug. 17 by the President’s Emergency 

Committee for Employment. The projects are classified, in the Committee's an- 

nouncement, by States and localities. The announcement follows in full text: 


+ cn : 
000; School Union No. 8, repairs on build- 
ings, $1,500, School Union No. 15, erect- 
ing consolidated school at Yarmouth, 


Alabama 


Alabama: Fairfield, street paving job, 


The $2,100; repairing pavements, $2,800; Mont- 


: oe 7 ; _ | $202,000; School Union No. 67, erecting 
corporstion can not pay off at par the| To all life insurance companics: Sec- &0mMery, building roads, drains. sanitary four-room brick school, $30,000; School 
stock held by the plaintiff if it be in- tion 7837, subdivision 2, Compiled Stat- Sewers and water mains, Maxwell Field. | ynion No. 67, erecting two-room, addition 
solvent, or if it has no money. The tes 1922, requires life insurance policy | $90,000; Tallapoosa County, erection of 


; : to school, $20,000; Somerville, addition and 
pleadings and the stipulated facts admit forms to provide: * * that the in-/! Steel bridge,»$2,600; Tuscaloosa, extension 


s : ; _ alterations to Southern Junior High 
the practical insolvency of the Farm sured is entitled to a grace of one month tO Sewer. $125,000; constructing sanitary School, $455.263; Waltham, addition to 
Loan Association. The shareholders are within which the payment of any pre- SeWers, $99,185; Montgomery. concrete and piympton School, $94,600; Wellesley, erect - 
“individually responsible, equally and, mium after the first year may be made, 8'aveling work, Maxwell Field, $69,044. 


ing elementary school, $81,000; Worcester, 
ratably, and not one for another, for the 


& 


during which period of grace the 


° constructing trunk sewers, $268,200; Bel- 
contracts, debts and engagements of such policy shall continue in force; * * *.” Arizona chertown, macadam road work, $46,500; 
association to the extent of the ag Subdivision 8, of the same section pro-' Arizona: Phoenix, new sewer project, Bristol County, constructing macadam 
of — nee ee, a Stent Saul vides in part: ‘* that after three $911,259; installing main flow lines, $1,- highway; $172,688; Gill and Greenfield, 
thereof, in addition to e 


915,982; building reservoir, $147,171; com- 


full years’ premiums have been paid, the ) 
pletion of lines within city, $110,000; sewer 


highway and bridge construction, $356,234; 
company at any time, while the policy is 


in and represented by their shares.” (Sec- Norfolk, erecting administration building, 


tion 9 of the act) consequently it is pos- 


i inti® t be held for |i force will advance * *, a sum equal maintenance, $15,670; Prescott, construct- $258,000; Bourne,’ repairing road, oiling 
sible for the plaintis 9 e ne to, or at the option of the owner of the ing city park and playground, $5,000; and sanding roads, $8,000. 
double liability. policy, less than the reserve at the end Maintenance of parks and playgrounds, ‘ 
Transaction Defined of the current policy year ” $16,000; ‘Tucson, grading amprovements, Michigan 
Plaintiff contends that the pleadings The above clearl;: requires life policies aati ng ny ge an. uatiax tan. Michigan: Kent County, constructing 
do not show the insolvency of the loan to provide for policy loans during the {j)2) Gan saahiae 310.600° small renair drain, $29,793; Olivet, erecting girls’ dor- 
association at the time of the repayment grace period. This depariment, there- jobs, $1,938: addition ‘tk aewar $5.431 p mitory, $250,000; Port Huron, erecting post 
of the loan, that is at the time the land fore, will not hereafter approve policy “~~” ?°°°" 7 eae eee office building, $115,000; Selfridge Field, 
bank bid in the property for the full forms which do not conform to that re- Arkansas installing water mains, $37,000; Hancock, 
amount. It may be the answers are some- quirement. Forms providing for policy ; : eee erecting garage for motor equipment, $6,- 
what indefinite on this point; but it is not loans “before default in payment of any Arkansas: Pulaski County, grading and 000; replacing water mains, $3,000; Mason 


shown the Land Bank applied the value 
of the stock held by the loan association 


premium” or similar wording, will be re- 
quired to define “default” in such a way 


gravel surfacing, Granite Mountain road, 


County, county highway construction 
$32,669. 


work, $22,000; Three Rivers, drilling well, 


! Al . , late 7 $3,480; Bay City, resurfacing brick pave- 
on its debts to the bank, because of the that no uncertainty exists as to com Te ° ae : 

inability of the association to pay them. pliance with the above. California ments with asphalt, $35,384. 

Then, also if the association was insol- ee California: Alhambra, erecting new 


yent at the time of tine Somnmncctern ent fire station, $15,000; constructing new Minnesota 
of the action and is still insolvent, 2 


Vendors of Tickets 


, plaintiff the reservoir, $15,000; Coronado. constructing Minnesota: International Falls, cutting 
not oe compelled to pay plainti ; new sewers and pumping plant, $15,000; lumber. $7,500; Mankato, constructing 
value of his stock when it is a ne | . street surfacing, $4,500; Phoenix, force athletic field, $25,630; Morrison County, 
known whether he may lose, not he the On Uncertified Bus account and incidentals, Watcr Depart- erecting arsenal building, $68,000; Red 
ee ee a a eee p ment, $231.182; Sailnas, street improve- Wing. constructing parks and bath house, 
addition be req J SSESE 


f $500 t thereof ments, $47.000; street improvements, $36.- $25,000: asphalting and oiling streets, $12.- 
° or par , 


e e 
; ia Y 000; San Francisco, paving Pier, $7,500;'000; street maintenance, $10,000; main- 
While the statute requires the retiring Lines to Be Licensed paving 16th Street, $2,000; constructing tenance of water system, $20.000; mainte- 
of the shares at par, it contemplates a State refrigeration terminal, $90,000; 


nance of cemetery, $9,000; Stillwater, im- 


solvent institution. The plaintiff, by proving and widening Third Street, $3,500. 


merely paying his loan, can not escape 
the responsibility which he assumes as 
a stockholder. The relationship which 
he bears to the other shareholders and 
to the whole system is such that he can 
not evade responsibility. When he applies 
for and receives a loan under the pro- 
visions of the act he takes the loan ac- 


whitewashing interior of shed on Pier 44, 
$2,900; Raising and repairing bulkhead 
structure, Piers 14 to 22, $225,000; repav- 
ing Embarcadero Mission, $75,000; roofing 
addition to Pier 39 shed, $1,325; paving 
Islais Grain Terminal, $4,900; construc- 
ing curbs and sidewalks, Alamany Boule- 
vard, $75,599: removing rock from bay, 


California Commission Sets 
Standards; Missouri Pub- 
lic Service Board Calls 
Meeting of Operators 


Montana 


Montana: Miles City, repairing city 
water tower, $650; Ft. Harrison, erecting 
Infirmary building, U. S. Veterans’ Hos- 
pital, $307,500. 


a $466,954: San Mateo, installing Bayshore N b 
i aw. The Se Oe ee c Nebraska 
ae seein ter aaretngs oll iar SACRAMENTO, Catir., Aug. 17. oie ie we a cen oeaan Nebraska: Nebraska City, installing 
s $ s E ; ridge 92, ‘ ° s , erect- s : as rity, § 
ps Magy E ease tne di om’ Sa. ends ly ech vender pease nonystelr medi: ing high school auditorium, $100,000; sewer, $14,000; Sidney, paving work, $42,- 
also that in case the dividends re § - 


nounced the adoption of rules covering the 
| issuance of licenses to motor carrier trans- 
portation agents selling tickets for non- 


Long Beach, erecting stucco church build- 900; Seward, erecting grade school, $30,000. 
ing, $28,753; improving streets, $26,962; 


Los Angeles, grading and otherwise im- 


cient the directors of the loan associa- 


tion “with the approval of the Federal Nevada 


Farm Loan Board,” may in their dis- certificated autos or stages. proving streets, $43,606; erecting Y. W. Nevada: Boulder City, erecting hos- 
cretion pay off at par, and retire the Under a law enacted by the 1931 Legis- G A. pbuilding, $30,000; erecting church, pital. $35,000; Las Vegas ‘street. sewer and 
stock even if the loan be not paid, the lature, effective Aug. 14, the Commission, $50,000; widening spans of bridge over water improvement Hoover Dam $274,- 
payment of the loan does not relieve the according to its announcement, will under- Santa Anita Wash, $37,000; improving 000: pumping plant, Hoover Dam, $2.000; 
borrower from his liability as a stock- take to control this type of carriers through highway, Santa Anita Canyon, $130,000; transmission line. Hoover Dam, $3,300: 
holder their ticket sellers, ; ‘ gr : : "200. 


who have operated 
heretofore without regulation of any kind. 

The ticket agents, the rules provide, 
must obtain licenses, for which they shall 
pay a fee of $10 a year each. Thev must 
file a surety bond, insurance policy or 
indemnity in the sum of $10,000 in favor 
of the State of California to assure faith- 
ful performance of any contract or agree- 
ment of transportation negotiated by or 
entered into by the licensee 

The statute provides a penalty of a fine 
of $2,000 or more. or imprisonment for 
six months, or both, for violations of its 
provisions. 


St. Helena, erecting school, $65,827; Pasa- 
dena, erecting engineering laboratory, 
$50,000; Huntington Beach, erecting pub- 
lic buildings, $50,000; street improvements, 
$100,000; constructing municipal _ pier, 
$130,000; Montebello, remodeling jail, City 
Hall, ete., $11,000; constructing curbs, 
gutters, sidewalks, sewers, etc., Sixth 
Street, $25,690; Oxnard, installing deep 
well pump, $1,200; installing motor and 
pump, $1,800; changing steam equipment 
to electric automatic control, $2,000; pav- 
ing improvements, $2,500; extensions to 
sewers, $1,800; Richmond, paving Metro- 
politan Square and building sewers, $125,- 
000; San Rafael, improving Laurel Place. 
£19,000; Waterville, digging well, $1,300; 
Whittier, alterations to sewer farm, $1,500 


small telephone line, Hoover Dam, $2,500; 
pipe line, Hoover Dam, $39,000; egecting 
12 cottages, Hoover Dam, $23,000; erect- 
ing 12 cottages, Hoover Dam, $20,000; 
erecting warehouse, Hoover Dam, $30.000; 
Reno, erecting addition to county hospital, 
$198,997 


The only assets which a farm loan asso- 
ciation has or can have are the shares 
which it takes in the Federal land bank 
to counterbalance the shares of stock in 
the association taken by the borrower, 
such dividends as the shares of stock in 
the land bank taken by the association 
may earn, and such “reasonable initial 
charges to be made against applicants for 
loans and to borrowers in order to meet 
the necessary expenses of the association’ 
as specified in subdivision 3 of section II 
of the act, but such charges can, “in no 
case exceed 1 per centum of the amount 
of the loan applied for * * *” 


New Hampshire 


New Hampshire: Concord, erecting Odd 
Fellows Home, $200,000; Hanover, addi- 
tion to Dartmouth College, $300,000; 
| Somersworth, erecting post office, $75,000; 
Exeter, erecting conference building, 
$3,000. 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Aug. 17. 
Tentative rules and regulations govern- 
ing the operation of buses and common 


Cites Insolvency 


It is true the association may “acquire 
and dispose of property, real and per- 


New Jersey 
New Jersey: Flemington, road construc- 


; wae : . : tion, $45,000. South Brunswick, paving 
sonal, that may be necessary or convenient Carrier — will be we 2 ——_ Colorado work, $41,027. Wayne, erecting «welfare 
for the transaction of its business” and lic hearing by the Public Service Com-| Colorado: Sterling. street maintenance home, $700,000. Atlantic City, erecting 
it may invest its earnings so as to have Mission on Aug. 21, it is announced by 


and improvements, $51,000. public convenience station, $28,200; erect- 


ing asphalt plant. $15,000. Bernardsville, 
sidewalk construction, $2,000. Clementon, 


Chairman Milton R. Stahl. Several hun- 
dred bus and truck operators have been 
notified to attend, he said. 


increased income; but this is the extent 
of its capital and assets. The statute con- 


Connecticut 
templates that when the loan is paid the 


sbbiw es ee Co ‘ticut: Norwich.  erectin two road construction, $1,500. Bordentown, re- 
stock shall be pee one the vce eavacinn : cottages, $30,600; eeaian newing water mains, $15,000; renovating 
‘ary corollary of this is that the par value ® s T a ee ee a . : “pag : sewer lant, $3,000; renovatin water 

: 5 } ; i ‘ Dr. ‘, urses’ home, $83,000. Stamford, dredg- p + $9,000, & F 
of the stock be returned; but it is evi- Hastings, Ne br 9 Enjoine d a . $34 = Meriden, paving aan plant. $3,000. Chatham, extension to sani- 
dent from the statute that Congress had In Natural Gas Dispute grading work. $121.281. Ansonia. widen. tary sewer, $2.100; extension to sanitary 
in mind the possibility that such farm ing Bridge inant $3 000. Hartford, pav- Sewer. $3,000; installing trunk line sewer, 
loan —— wey eee’ aerate. Omana, Nesr., Aug. 17—Judge J. W. ing street, $272 000: ‘constructing sewers, 24,000; digging well for additional water 

Section of the act makes provision woodrough in the District Court for the a Mees Ekaan ; ; ” supply, $12,500; extension to water main, 
for the dissolution of a farm loan associ- | Voodroush $11,422. New Haven, constructing sea 


District of Nebraska has granted a tem- 
porary restraining order against officials 
of Hastings. Nebr., to prevent interfer- 
ence with a change from artificial to nat- 


$4,500. Cumberland County, widening of 
shoulders, Landis Avenue, $15,580. Eliza- 
beth, repaving, Rahway Avenue, $27.000 
Elizabeth and “12 near-by municipalities, 


ation upon insolvency, and the appoint- wall, $119,415 
ment of a receiver; the power to declare 
an association insolvent and to appoint 


a receiver therefor is vested in the Fed- 


District of Columbia 


District of C#lumbia: Washington, erect- 


i 4 ; > Centr: rer C anv constructing joint municipal sewer, $1,- 
eral Farm Loan Board. But “no national page Acyl ae EH POR CNN ing Phoebe Hearst School, $106,245. 000.000. Elisabeth, jaacieumaies sewer dis- 
farm loan association shall be declared “pe citizens of Hastings voted against A ° posal plant, $538,000. Ft, Monmouth, con- 
insolvent by said Board until the total granting a franchise for naturalsgas serv- Georgia structing sewers, etc, $59.957. Paramus, 
amount of defaults of current interest ice and the city council refused to permit, Georgia: Eatonton, paving work, $40,- constructing roads, $12,000. Parsipanny and 
and amortization installments on loans in- 


the change. A pipe line has been con- 


Troy Hills Townships, constructing water 
structed to the outskirts of the city. 


000. Stephens Co., grading and paving 
work, $124,000; paving road, $80,000; grad- 


ing and paving work, $120,000 


dorsed by national farm loan associations 
shall amount to at least $150,000 in the 
Federal land bank district; unless such 


excavating. grading and drainage work, 


oe ; 5 : . ri aien $57,351. Wharton, installing iron pipe in 
gion i ee Bove en in default for South Carolina Utilities Illinois aan, a: “7 improvements, *- 
> ‘ / Ss. ° ‘ ove s. « 
: Ask Power Tax Refund _Winois: Adams County, gravéling road, 99° “Flemington alterations “te. sewer 

Payment Not Compelled +! _ gton, ‘ § 


section O-A, $24,737; erecting two bridges 
$4,357; graveling road, section N-A, $25, 
464 Elmhurst, cementing wading pool 
$1.747. Homewood, paving Dixie Highway 
$64.378. Lacon, erecting store and office 
building. $35,000. Bellwood, erecting fac- 


plant, $2,500: new concrete pavement. $51,- 
000; widening streets, $5,000. North Plain 
field, paving Greenbrook Road, $31.000 


It is true the pleadings do not allege 
that the Federal Farm Loan Board de- 
clared this association to be insolvent; but 
the facts alleged in the pleadings show 
that the status described by the act ob- 


CuarLeEstTon, S. C., Aug. 17.—The Duke 
Power Company and its subsidiary, the 
Southern Public Utilities Company. have 
filed suit in the District Court for the 
Eastern District of South Carolina for re- 


tains and it is therefore insolvent. Mani- covery of tax paid under protest on power tory, $550,000. Rock Island Co., paving Beneey Saree, Taras. 

festly the association cannot be compelled generated in the State during June and ‘Work, $29,999. Logan Co., erecting Mt New York 

te pay the plaintiff the value of his stock Jjyjy, Pleasant School, $3,000; addition to Corn- . eames | a ital 

when it has no assets out of which the The Duke company seeks to receover land School, $4,000. New Holland, erect- New York: New York, erecting hospita 
This Sho ET oie 


stock can be paid. association has 
no property, received no dividends, has no 
earnings and there is no fund which the 
association can be compelled to distribute 
te its stockholders. The only source from 
which it could pay is this stock in the 
Federal Land Bank. The pleadings show 
this had been pledged and was held by the 


ing community high school, $56,000, and home for aged, $150,000. 
Schuyler O.. constructing and enlarging 
levee, Crane Creek, $39,093; earthwork on 
South Beardstown Levee, $49,679. 


$113,882 and the subsidiary asks the re- 
turn of $9,535. The taxes were paid under 
the new law levying mill per kilowatt 


ation 
hour on all power generated in the State. ‘ 


hall, $150,000. Lake Placid, 


Rochester, erecting Charlotte High School 
$1,300,000; erecting hospital, $1,032,222 


Indiana 
sistance, upon their recommendation and Indiana: Crawfordsville. 


the pledge of their liabilities he can 


erecting city 


: hall, $100,000. Danville, constructing sani- 999900. Tarrytown. pacing Central Ave- | 
land bank as collateral. The plaintiff oye his loan. They pledge their faith tary sewers, $60,000. Franklin Co., paving nue, $40 a: eamseuaiear Andre Brook 
—— on the a that as soon @3 gnq credit to aid him, and he pledges his work, $34,000. Hammond, road grading. Gyjivert.427.947: paving Main Street, $45,- 
the Joan is repaid the farm loan associa- faith to aid them. Having secured their graining and paving. $105,400. Porter gag. eanstriectir cae sino , a> | 
tion must “pay off at par and retire” the 000; constructing new bulkhead, $17,000; 


} t cooperation and assistance and finding his County, paving work, $36,240. 
shares of stock 


ia arS eS . : : highway work, $30,000; improving streets, d d f . Thi 
- —. in the om lation issued loan paid, he now, wants to avoid his $3,000. Corning, improving streets, $21,- eman S or service. 1S money 
? nen “4 es of es 7 yesponsibilities to those who made it pos- Iowa 000; installing sewers, $4,000. Mineola 
Oo a a °Ssc as Py » “e > . > ic : re, , as . i : 
Selaeionten ar ee is Nhe’ hemarar land sible for him = = —- rss Iowa: Greenfield, constructing sewerag¢ poe niga AE ge _ $24,000; ee : . 
ice a chan ne cee Principle He noperative disposal plant, $72,945. Dubuque, paving Sewers, 000; drainage work, 5,000. 
bank and ‘ 2 associe sub- sposal f » § que, p 7 sacle ; , 
scribe for gravee oe pero His rights are not superior to the rights Locust Street, $31,317; widening West Auburn, erecting senior high school, $586,- uy S materials an goo S pro- 
for a loan to a horrower. After making of any other stockholder in the corpora- Fourth Street, $3,200; installing boulevard 461. Brockport. street improvements and | 
provision for this capital stock to be tion. We have already shown that a solv- lights, $3,000. Water Werks malntenanss, SAEs. Brews, | . ° 
held as collateral to the loan it says: ent corporation cannot declare and pas y d d b f; d 
= ; dividends out of its capital stock so as Kansas = n | Vi1 e y armers an miners, 
Such stock (that is the stock in the land on a (Ulness v. Dun- Trade Regulations Adopted 
hank taken by the loan association ) may, ar nel me ny . >. = Kansas: Emporia, paving work, $25,000; Zz f p | 
in e scretion of the rectors (that is nell et al... N. VD. . dt N. U6), ; r r rovements, , . : 
the directors of the land bank) and with if a solvent corporation cannot do this, a $39,379 $10,000 By Crushed Stone Industry | factor . workers and men of the 
Seek. ania alton res ee —— how may an insolvent corporation pay ; ’ [Continued from Page 5.| y 


it shall be so paid off and retired upon full one stockholder for his stock? The plain- 


f : bor Kentucky a part of Rule C, Group II, as published 
payment of the mortgage loan In such tiff is cooperative when he desires a — srentuck K Cc ets esant’ April 15, 1930: 
case the national farm loan association , “ds >» assistance of his neigh- entucky: enton County, ing one- A 4 . , 
and needs the assisiance 0 ° mS aad 
shall pay off at par and retire the cor- 1°... but becomes extremely individualistic room frame school, $1,865. Elizabethtown, ‘a) The industry approves the practice | 


responding shares of its stock which were 


bank erecting grade school, $35,000. 


issued when 
issued. 


said land stock was When the loan is paid 


Plaintiff made a motion for judgment I ae ee to the purchasing trade its own price lists. 

But this is only asportion of the act. ypon the pleadings, and thus admitted outsiana “(b) The industry approves the prac- 

When we consider the act as a whole it the truth of the statements made in the Louisiana: Baton Rouge, erecting fine tice of making the terms of sale a part 
is apparent Congress did not intend the answers. Therefore, on the record he is arts and music building, $300,000. Houma 


of all published price schedules.” 
farm loan association to pay off the stock g stockholder in an insolvent corporation. erecting elementary school, $125,000. Ever- Rule B—The 


Commission substituted ° . 
at par when it had nothing with which Not only is the capital stock impaired, green, erecting school, $40,000. New Or- and accepted the following for Rule D, k h ood ok dit of the 
to pay the stock. so that he can not receive the full value leans, erecting magazine market, $36,353. Group II, as published April 15, 1930: sta e€ in t € £ C € 
The plaintiff is a stockholder in a cor- of his shares, but he is also liable for an : “A Committee on Trade Practices is 
poration. He has rights therein, but he assessment against him, not to exceed Maine hereby created to cooperate with the 
has also corresponding duties and liabili- $500, as his contribution to the payment = yyaing. Farmington, erecting gymnasium Federal Trade Commission and to per- 
ties. As shown heretofore he is individ- of the debts of the association. 


ually responsible equally and ratably for building, $35,000 . 
the debts af the corporation in which he 
is a stockhdlder. (Section 9 of the act.) 
This provisian for double liability is simi- 
lar to the one regarding liability of stock- 
holders in banking corporations, both State 


The record showing the loan associa- 
tion to be insolvent, with no fund to pay 
its debts, let alone to retire its stock, one 
shareholder has no right to increase the 
indebtedness of the others by securing 


these rules into effect.” 
By direction of 
B. Johnson, Secretary. 
P. S. Attention is called 
Trade Commission v 


Maryland 


Maryland: Baltimore, erecting highway 


bridge, $60.000 Raladam Company 


: B , ; 7 payment for his stock. If he avoids his Massachusetts decided May 25, 1931, in which the Su-| 
and national. ae responsibility to this responsibilities the burden of debt rest- Massachusetts preme Court of the United States has ap- : : ial 
corporation is the same. ing upon those who assisted him is in- Massachusetts: Hingham, erecting parently held that in order for a prac- . rReT T r > > 
As we have already pointed out the seen Plaintiff has no cause of action garage and storage building, $26,541; tice to constitute an unfair method ql M ] D D L E W K S I U I I L I I I E S C O M I A N Y 
principle involved in the act is cooperative against either defendant and therefore School Union No. 1, erecting 10-room competition it must be shown to have 
in its nature. It is only through the coop- | the judgment of the lower court is re-| school at Dennis, $94,000; School Union the tendency to injuriously affect the 
eration of his neighbors, with their as-;| versed and the case dismissed. “No. 4, alterations to school building, §7,- | 


business of competitors. 
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Policy Loan Ruling Contracts for New Public Works Soyth Carolina 


-mission line data and transmission sys- 


'chandising and 


supply system, $203,000. Rahway, paving, | 


Rahwey, constructing abutment wing walls | 
and widening bridge over south branch of 


Jamaica, 
addition to orphans’ home, $109,000. Johns- | 
town, erecting parochial school and recre- | 
con- | 
structing covered skating arena, $210,000. 


Stapleton, erecting marine hospital, $2,- | 


of each individual member of the industry 
independently publishing and circulating 


form such acts as may be proper to put 
the Commission, Otis 


to Federal 
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Bay State Lists 
Reckless Drivers 


California Law 
On Qualifications 


Of Agents Defined 


State Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner Summa- 
rizes Principal Provisions 
In Effect at Present 































































Asks Data From 
Electric Utilities 


Legislative Committee Sends 
Questionnaire on Power 
Costs and Asks Also for 
Data on Appliance Sales 


Governor's Committee Com- 
piles Record of Persistent 
Motor Law Violators 








Boston, Mass., Aug. 17. 
The Governor's Committee on Street and 
Highway Safety has just transmitted to 
the Registrar of Motor Vehicles, Morgan 
T. Ryan, the names of all drivers who 
have been “tagged” two or three times 
in the State-wide campaign against the 
eight principal causes of motor vehicle ac- 
cidents. Disciplinary action was recom- 
mended, although at the outset of the 
campaign the Committee planned that the 
ausposition of each chse be handled by 
the police and courts in regular channels 
_ Out of 11,000 tickets handed out thus far 
in the campaign it has been found that 
16 motorists have been tagged twice and 
9 have committed three offenses. 
The motorist who is repeatedly involved 
in accidents is the worst highway menace, 
the Committee stated. 


Cotumeta, S. C., Aug. 17. 

The South Carolina Power Rate In- 
vestigating Committee, created by the 
1931 Legislature, has sent a general ques- 
tionnaire to all electric companies and 
has madé a separate inquiry as to their 
practice in connection with the merchan- 
dising of appliances. 

The general questionnaire calls for in- 
formation upon the following matters: 
Cost and production data on hydroelectric 


SACRAMENTO, CatiF., Aug. 17. 
The Deputy State Insurance Commis- 
sioner, Samuel H. Beckett, has just issued 
2 statement summarizing the principal 
provisions of the California agents’ quali- 
fication law which became effective Aug. 
14. His statement follows in full text: 
A summary of the principal provisions 
of the agents’ qualification law, effective 


1 “Similarly i Ss 

plants, internal combustion plants and | that the driver who repeatedly beaks the ee i i 

steam plants, distribution system cost, laws of the highway and of common sense Gectien an we eee était 
franchises, general information, general is the same kind of hazard and a poten- ection 633 o _the Po itica Code efin 
data on plants, list of cities in which tial source of accidents,” the announce- een An isurenes Som aia 
company operates, properties leased by | ment declared. “The aim of the Commit- | Vidual. copartnership, association, oF 
the company, load data, rate schedules tee is to make at least a start in the di- corporation authorized to solicit, negotiate, 


and revenue, special contracts and rates, 


or effect contracts of surety, indemnity, 
summary of energy bought and sold, trans- 


or insurance, other than life, by and on 
behalf of any properly qualified insurance 
or surety company or association. This 
will permit issuance of one license to an 


rection of checking such drivers before 
they are involved in accidents.” 


Arbitrary Revocation 


tem cost. 
To Include Merchandising 


: , indivudial, copartnership, association, or 

cone 7. through sn ——_ * 9 A corporation, eliminating duplications of 
mas , earce, announced that the Of D r | licenses. 

inquiry will include the matter of mer- rivers 4lcenses 


Section 633a-1 creates a new classifica- 
tion: An insurance solicitor. Employed 
by an agent or broker in soliciting, nego- 
tiating or effecting insurance contracts. 


Section 633a-5.—The application for a 
license by a copartnership, association or 
corporation must give the name or names 
of the members, officers, or employes, who 
intend to perform the duties of the agency 
or brokerage. Only those persons deésig- 
nated in the license may negotiate or 
effect contracts under said license. 

Section 633a-7.—Provides that the In- 
surance Commissioner shall investigate the 
qualifications of all applicants. 

Section 633a-8.—Licenses of agents, 
brokers, or solicitors must be prominently 
displayed in the office of the licensee. 


Statement Must Be Filed 


Section 633a-11,—Solicitor must file with 
the Insurance Commissioner, a written 
{statement or agreement of an agent or a 


that a letter has been 
sent to all electric companies engaged 
in selling appliances, making the follow- 
ing inquiries: 

1. Is your electrical merchandising busi- 
ness conducted on the same basis that an 
independent business of like nature would 
be conducted—i. ¢., do you segregate your 
merchandising business operations from 
the primary function of your business, 
namely, that of selling electricity? 

2. What were your total receipts from 
merchandise for each of the years com- 
mencing with the year 1925 and includ- 
ing the year 1930? Please classify your 
answer to this question into: 

a, Small appliances not requiring spe- 
cial wiring installations; b, electrical re- 
frigerators; c, washing machines; d, elec- 


tric ranges; e, hot water heaters; and f, 
others. 


Stated to Be Unfair 


New Hampshire Commis- 
sioner Criticizes Proposal 
Based on Number of Ac- 
cidents 


Concorp, N. H., Aug. 17. 

A proposed uniform law, making manda- 
tory revocation of the operating licenses 
of automobile drivers involved in more 
than two serious accidents in one year 
(6 U. S. Daily 1351), was disapproved Aug. 
14 by the State Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, John F. Griffin. Mr. Griffin is 


Selling Expenses Sought president of the Eastern Conference of 


3. What expense did your company have | Motor Vehicle Officials. His statement | >roker, stating that the solicitor will be 
in connection with the above-itemised follows in full text: employed by the broker or agent. 

merchandise in the stated years? Please I do not approve the suggestion ad- Section 633a-12—Before receiving a li- 
subdivide as follows: vanced by Attorney General W. A. cense to act as agent, the applicant must 


Schnader of Pennsylvania for a multi- 
State law making mandatory revocation 
of licenses of drivers involved in more 


a, Cost of merchandise; b, store or other 
rentals; c, cost of selling; d, installing; 
e, Servicing; f, advertising and other pro- 


file with the Insurance Commissioner, an 
agreement, statement or other document 
executed by the company, appointing the 


motion; g, losses from repossessions and) than two serious accidents in a year. applicant, if licensed, as its agent. 
Swe: and h, other costs not listed Fairness Is Questioned Section 633a-17.—Brokers and agents 
above. 


must keep complete records of all busi- 


A law arbitrarily taking a man’s driving ness done, such records to be open to in- 


4. To what account numbers were each | license away because he has been more 


of the above items charged, and what than patna ti : : spection of the Insurance Commissioner. 
f ’ accidents would not always tact i j 
a total charges to each account work out fairly. Persons not at fault a on * — — a oe 
number for each of the stated years? ought not to be penalized, and finding 3 oe ees 


5. Do you believe that the present sys- 
tem of merchandising electrical appli- 
ances and equipment is productive of the 
best results from the standpoint of in- 
creasing the electrical load to your system? 


Section 633a-19.—Licenses of agents, 
‘brokers, or solicitors may be suspended 
or revoked by the Insurance Commis- 
sioner. The reasons for such suspension 
or revocation is very specific. 

Section 633a-23. Violations of the pro- 
visions of the code relating to insurance 
solicitors, by an insurance solicitor, will 
not affect the solicitor’s principal, either 


out who is at fault offers frequent diffi- 
culty. 

When we do learn that a driver, through 
carelessness or incapability has been to 
blame for damage or injury, we suspend 
his license, and we have plenty of statutes 
to back us. 

If the driver feels himself aggrieved, he 
can demand a hearing and it will be 








regulating, grading, paving and sewer 
work, Waring Avenue, $80,356. Cazenovia, 
erecting village hall and fire stations, $36,- 




































































7 , granted him. Ail I know of Attorney | ®8ent or broker, unless it shall appear 
Sais eter” aa ae oe General Schnader's proposal is what 1 that the agent or broker had knowledge 
sewer construction siete, $40,000. Lewis | Ave read in newspapers, but I cannot see of such violation. 











that the highway safety situation would 
be helped much by such legislation. 
New laws, accompanied by new red tape 


County, erecting two central schools, $135,- 
799. Lowville, erecting gas building, $1,- 
500; Marilla, erecting grade school, $26,- 


Help Not Licensed 
633a-24. Clerical 











Section help neces- 

















189. Rockland County, erecting State ® 4 new enforcement machinery, are apt tations ae or beahens, ane ae 
hospital, $126,632. Rome, constructing ‘© be expensive and unsatisfactory ex-| pe licensed, ; 
sewage disposal plant, $58,032. Canton, Periments. 

















; . | Section 633a-26. Insurance Commis- 
Cer All Equally Susceptible sioner must arrange conduct for written 
ertainly there is a need to weed out examination to be given to all néw ap- 


dangerous drivers. I am not sure, however, | ‘ 
: — ; ‘| plicants for insurance agent, broker or 
that the accident list is a certain index solicitor’s license 


to them. All types of drivers seem 

be equally susceptible to crashes. Old| , Section 633a-27. Insurance Commis- 
timers have their mishaps just as begin-|Sioner may issue certificate of conven- 
ners do. Doctors, lawyers, and ministers | lence for a period not exceeding six 
get into accidents as frequently, in pro-|™onths to applicants required to take 
portion to their numbers, as do laboring|‘he examination, pending fulfillment of 
folk examination reouirements. 

For the time being best results in safety Section 633a-29. Solicitors or agents of 
campaigning seem to be obtained by the|county mutual fire insurance companies 
exercise of the discretion of competent|title and mortgage insurance companies, 
motor vehicle officials. Blanket statutes| reciprocal and life insurance companies, 
‘are more apt to hinder than to help. are exempt. 


paving street, $12,000. Freeport, paving 
Atlantic Avenue, $46,145. Gowanda, build- 
ing curbs and gutters, $7,000; street im- 
provements, $5,000. Saugerties, general 
highway maintenance, $18,000; sewer re- 
pairing project, $15,000. Spring Valley, 
curb and gutter construction, $5,000; 
street construction, $20,000; rebuilding 
sand beds for sewer plant, $3,000; main- 
tenance work, $2,000; extension of gar- 
bage and ash disposal, $2,000. Whites- 
boro, building curb on Victory Parkway, 
$1,425. 
(Projects in other States reported 
in the list will be printed in full text 
in the issue of Aug. 19.) 
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Two Million Dollars a Day 






































‘The electric light and 


power industry requires more 


























than two million dollars a day of 











new money from the investor to 























keep pace with the customer’s 



















































































building trades. Americans who 























work or want to work have a 

































































electric light and power industry. 
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Trade Conditions Reduction in Rail Freigh 
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Abroad Analyzed On Iron and Steel Is Suggested 


In Weekly Survey 


Developments in Business 
And Industry Shown in 

: Review Issued by the 
Commerce Department 


Recent developments in business and 
industry in foreign countries are reviewed 
im the weekly survey of world trade just 
made public by the Department of Com- 


merce. The survey is based on reports 
from trade commissioners abroad? The 
section covering Argentine, Australia, Bra- 
zil, Bulgaria and Canada was printed in 
the issue of Aug. 17. The concluding sec- 
tion follows in full text: 


Finland 


Finland.—The normal increas2 in indus- 
trial activity during the second quarter 
was less marked than usual, resulting in 
comparatively easier money conditions for 
that period of the year with increased 
bank deposits and a falling off in redis- 
count bills. Crop conditions are reported 
as quite favorable but prices on agricul- 
tural products remain exceedingly low. No 
improvement is noted in the timber mar- 
ket, with the total sales of lumber amount- 
ing to 420,000 standards (831,600,000 
board feet) at the close of July, compared 
with 640,000 standards (1,267,200,000) a 
year ago. Sales have been slow this year 
and prices exceptionally low, due to Rus- 
sian competition. 


France 

France.—European financial develop- 
ments in July had no marked effect on 
French commerce and industry. In fact, 
the general French economic situation 
showed a slight retrogression from June, 
with the serious condition of the iron and 
steel, textile, coal and leather industries 
being further accentuated. Both imports 
and exports increased in June but a record 
unfavorable balance has been reached. 

The number of registered totally unem- 
ployed at the end of July was lower than 
in the previous month, but is again show- 
ing a tendency to increase despite the 
settlement of the textile strike. Partiai 
unemployment is also growing. 

Following heavy gold shipments from 
England to France, especially in the last 
two weeks of July, the French gold stock 
is now at the record level of 58,400,000,000 
francs, an increase of 1,981,000,000 francs 
between June 26 and July 31. Recognizing 
the wisdom of supporting the pound 
sterling, the French participated jointly 
with American banks in the $250,000,000 
credit granted to the Bank of England. 

The government has instituted a licens- 
ing system for coal imports, presumably 
on account of increasing mine stocks and 
growing unemployment. The coal market 
is, however, still irregular, sales are de- 
clining, and the effects of the licensing 
are not yet apparent. 

The iron and steel industry registered a 
further reduction in production and an 
increase in unemployment. Available or- 
ders allow practically no margin of profit. 
Some mills maintain activity by cutting 
prices to the minimum and working mostly 
for export. The domestic market is dis- 
turbed by news regarding sales conditions 
of the reconstituted merchant bar comp- 
toir. effective Aug. 1. The steel cartel has 
been prolonged on its present basis until 
the end of September. 

The textile strike was brought to an end 
without a settlement of the issues in dis- 
pute. The situation of the industry has 
become increasingly difficult. The antici- 
pated increase in wool manufacturing 
failed to develop; cotton spinning mills 
curtailed activity in order to reduce yarn 
stocks, while the failing of a revival in 
the demand for cotton goods is causing 
spinners and weavers to anticipate a re- 
duction in operations to 50 per cent of 
capacity. Linen industry is unfavorably 
affected by the general price declines in 
textile raw materials. 


Japan 

Japan.—Anticipating a short rice crop 
this year in view of the unfavorable 
weather conditions the Japanese Govern- 
ment has decided to refrain from further 
exports of its holdings. The crop is esti- 
mated locally at 57,000,000 koku (291.840,- 
000 bushels), or 8,000,000 koku (40,960,000 
bushels) below 1930. Rayon prices are de- 
clining but exports of rayon textiles dur- 
ing the first half of this year increased 
40 per cent in quantity. Rayon imports 
for the same period increased 140,000 
pounds owing to the reduction in import 
tariff. 


Netherland East Indies 


Netherland East Indies.—A_ Batavia 
bank, 85 per cent of whose depositors are 


Chinege, has just closed its doors, the 
amount involved being in excess of 2.- 
000.000 florins ($804,000). From presdnt 


indications only about 40 per cent of the 
obligations will be paid and the bank- 
ruptcy of many Chinese dealers is antici- 
pated. 


Newfoundland 


Newfoundland.—The economic situation 
has improved somewhat in respect to pro- 
duction, but fish prices continue unprofit- 
able and a handicap to purchasing power. 
The Belle Island iron mines, which have 
been shut down for six weeks, have re- 
opened on haif time and production of 
the paper mills is still close to capacity. 
Production of lead and zine concentrates 
at Buchans has also been increased. Un- 
employment, however, is still very preva- 


Decreases From Mines 


to Factories and Fac- 


tories to Local Markets U rged 


roads that handle iron ore traffic chiefly 
and almost exclusively, demonstrate that 
the iron ore rates at present pay a tre- 
mendously high return. In these circum- 


stances the proposed increase looks to the 
layman like an absolute out-and-out tax 
and is in no sense a matter of reasonable 
pay for service. b 

“Add to this the inequality of that tax, 
falling more heavily on the interior fur- 
naces, and we can say confidently that 
Pennsylvania, which is tantamount to say 
the Pittsburgh district, will be pushed fur- 
ther down the scale as a steel producer 
and the carriers serving it will continue 
to transport less iron ore from the lower 
iake ports to the inland furnaces.” 


In connection with the proposed in- 
crease in rates on manufactured iron and 
steel, the witness declared that his com- 
pany now pays substantially $1,000,000 per 
year in equalization in order to sell in 
competitive markets against producers 
that have lower rates. He said that this 
$1,000,000 cost to the company would be 
increased 15 per cent as a minimum if 
the rates are increased 15 per cent, and 
would nullify the mileage rates fixed by 
the Commission in the iron and steel por- 
tion of its general rate structure inves- 
tigation made pursuant to the Hoch-Smith 
resolution. 


J. V. McMahon, traffic manager of the 
Youngstown Chamber of Commerce, told 
the Commission that the industries in the 
Youngstown district were at a disadvan- 
tage in competition with similar industries 
on the Ohio River system and the Great 
Lakes by reason of the lower charges for 
water transportation. 


The industries in the Youngstown dis- 
trict, he said, are unable in many in- 
siances, and have serious difficulty in other 
cases, to meet the competition in other 
districts, particularly those located on the 
Ohio River system and the Great Lakes. 
Present charges make it almost impossi- 
ble for steel industries and others in the 
Youngstown district to meet the competi- 
tion of similar industries at competitive 
points, he said. 


| Situation Seen as 
Further Aggravated 

An increase in freight rates would 
fulrther aggravate this situation, increase 
the cost of production in the Youngs- 
town district by greater rates than at 
competitors’ plants located on the rivers 
and the Lakes because the increased rates 
do not apply to water transportation which 
they enjoy. This situation, he asserted, 
will not only affect the industries but the 
railroads serving the district. 

Fred M. Renshaw, on behalf of the Buf- 
falo Chamber of Commerce, told the Com- 
mission his organization was not opposed 
to a 15 per cent increase in freight rates 
if such were not superimposed upon the 
level of rates recently prescribed for ap- 
plications in the Buffalo area through the 
Eastern Class Rate Case. 

“Our people feel,” said Mr. Renshaw, 
“that accepting much the carriers have 
presented at its face value, some increase 
in revenue is absolutely necessary to meet 
their requirements and would offer no ob- 
jection to either the rates prescribed in 
the Eastern Class Rate Case, or a straight 
15 per cent increase in the current rates. 
We do object very strenuously,” he said, 
“to making both adjustments effective at 
the same time, because it would create an 
unreasonably high rate level. 


“We fully realize,’ continued Mr. Ren- 


lent, although paving contracts in St. 
John's are expected to relieve the situa- 
tion in August. The Government's econo- 
my program is responusible for the closing 
of highway operations on Sept. 1, and 
further decreases in the transport serv- 
ices, both rail and steamer, and for gen- 
eral reductions in governmental personnel. 

Automotive registrations for the period 
January to July inclusive, are 16 per cent 
higher than in the corresponding period 
of last year. 


Philippine Islands 

Philippine Islands.—With unsually low 
commodity prices the controlling factor, 
general business conditions continue on 
an unsatisfactory basis. The undertone 
of the textile market is depressed and only 
small quantities of goods are moving at 
cost prices, or below. Automotive and 
foodstuff trades continue unsatisfactory. 
The tight credit situation presents no 
prospects of change in the immediate fu- 
ture. 

French Indo-China 

French Indo-China.—A decided upward 
trend in the rice market has caused the 
general tone of business to improve. For 
the past 
has steadily weakened, but with 
purchases from Java and China and news 
of floods in Bengal and China, the price 
of best white rice rose to 4.75 piastres 
($1.85) per picul (133 1-3 pounds) on Aug. 
5. (Piastre equals $0.39.) This situation 
is causing growers to withhold paddy, 
hoping for still higher prices, so that 
millers and exporters are unwilling to 
make contracts and sales are now declin- 


ing. Dealers believe, however, that the 
estimated 800,000 tons of the crop of 
Cochin-China remaining in the country 


will be sold. Exports for the year through 
July totaled 651,000 metri~ tons, compared 
with 777,090 tons for the corresponding 
‘period last year. 
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several months the rice market’ 
recent 


shaw, “that the rates prescribed in the 


| Eastern Class Rate Case were the result 


of a full investigation and in so far as 
New York State rates are concerned, are 
still awaiting decision, but the objections 
offered in connection with both these 
cases are still pertinent and more aggra- 
vated because of general business condi- 
tions.” 

Mr. Renshaw gave it as his opinion that 
any horizontal increase in rates would dis- 
runt established relationships and differ- 
entials. 

“Our objection to further increasing the 
rates to and from Buffalo above those 
prescribed in the Eastern Class Rate! 
Case,” he said, “is based on the fact that | 
these added transportation costs will very | 
seriously affect our industries who are al- 
ready suffering because of general busi- 
ness conditions with no substantial re- 
lief in sight.” | 


Sees Further Diversion | 


To Highway Transport 


Mr. Renshaw said the effects of the> 
recently prescribed eastern class rates will 
be to further divert existing traffic from 
the rails to highway transportation. He 
said that steps already had been taken 
by numerous industries to use other forms 
of transportation “because of the antici- 
pated rate increase and as a means of 
combating the business depression and 
keeping their industries going.” 

Mr. Renshaw said it was the opinion 
of the Buffalo chamber that no new traf- 
fic would be created by the proposed 
increase in freight rates, but that on the 
contrary, it would seriously cripple what 
business is now being done unless it were | 
found practicable to shift to other forms 
of transportation. “In so far as Buffalo 
is concerned,” he added, “we feel that the 
carriers are going to receive but little 
assistance from a rate advance of any 
character and that further business de- 
pression will result.” 

Charles G. Redlich, representing the 
Jacob Dold Packing Company of Buffalo, 
declared “It is the opinion of our com- 
pany that our business cannot stand up 


- under such increased transportation costs 


such as would result from an increase of 
15 per cent in freight rates plus the in- 
creases authorized in the Eastern Class 
Rate Case. Authorization of such in- 
creases,” he said, “may make it necessary 
for us to find other means of making 
delivery.” 
Trade Body Supported 
By Traffic Service 

The position of the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce was supported by W. G. 
Clayton Jr., who testified on behalf of 
the New System Traffic Service of Ken- 
more, N. Y., and the Buffalo Bolt Co. He 
said that if the proposed 15 per cent in- 
crease were permitted to become effective, 
even carload shipments now being car- 
ried by the railroads would be diverted to 
motor trucks in addition to the less-than- 
carload shipments handled by the latter. 

J. G. Barbour, representing the National 
Paving Brick Manufacturers’ Association, 
stated that while neither asserting nor 
denying the need of railroads for addi- 
tional revenues, the brick manufacturing 
industry in Central Freight Association 
Territory was of the opinion that “in so 
far as paving brick is concerned any in- 
crease in the present rates would diminish 
rather than increase the carriers’ reve- 
nues.” 

Mr. Barbour described to the Commis- 


‘sion the present competitive situation as 


between paving brick and other paving 
materials, including asphalt and cement. 
“A 15 per cent increase,” he said, “would 
add to the freight on paving ebrick $420 
per mile; to asphalt, $24.15 per mile; and 
to cement, $84 per mile. 

“Thus it will be seen,” he said, “that a) 
15 per cent increase on each would widen 
the breach and place a much heavier addi- 
tional burden on paving brick than upon | 
competing products, driving more to the 
use of cheaper, lighter and less durable 
materials. This would not only injure our 
business, but would lessen the revenue of 
the carriers, and deprive the public of the 
most durable road-building material in 
use.” 


Rail Plea Challenged 
| By Shippers’ League 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 17.—In an 
asserted effort to prove that a 15 per 
cent increase in freight rates of western 
railroads will result in a decreased rather 
than an increased revenue, counsel for 
the California Growers’ and Shippers’ Pro- 
tective League today asked permission to 
call traffic officials of the Southern Pacific, 
Santa Fe and Western Pacific railroads 
to testify before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission regional hearing on the car- 
riers’ rate application. 

The Commission had previously inti- 
mated that such testimony would not be 


| 
to reconsider. 

Attorney Allan P. Matthew, for the 
league, contended that the rate increase, if 
permitted, would divert rail tonnage to 
canal and auto truck competitors and 
pointed out that the Southern Pacific had 
recently sought to lower rates on its Sun- 
set Gulf lines to meet canal competition 
on the ground that the reductions would 
enhance net revenues. 

Frank H. Buck, president of the league, 
said deciduous fruit growers are already 
facing a sharp reduction in market de- 
mand, introducing figures to show that 
deciduous fruit shipments up to July 31 
are 20 per cent less than in 1930. Higher 
| freight rates would be ruinous to the in- 
| dustry, he said. 


Railway Rate Complaints 
| Filed With the LC. C. 
Complaints against railway rates filed 


with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have just been announced by the Com- 
; mission as follows: 
No. 24643. — Root 
Shreveport, La. v 
| West Rreilroad 


Refining Company, 
The Louisiana & North 
Against rete of 19 cents per 


hundredweight on carload shipments of 
| Casinghead gasoline, from Homer, and 
| Saynsevitie, La., to El Dorado, Ark 

°o 


24646.—W. D. Patterson Clay Com Vv 
Rendell, Ala., v. Alabama Great a 
Against rates on coal, 
of clay products, 
districts in 

No, 24644 


Southern. 
used in manufacture 
from Bankhead and other 
Alabama to Rendell 

Sweeney, Lynes & Co., Boston, 
Mass., v. The Pennsylvania Railroad Against 
a 1', times first-class rate of $1.30 per 100 
pounds on shipments of fresh strawberries 
from points in Maryland and Delaware, to 
30sion as unjust and unreasonable to ex- 
tent it exceeds 140 per cent of first class 
or $1.21 per 100 pounds on minimum 12,900 


pounds plus standard refrigeration charge 
as authorized by Commission in Docket 
18650, Peninsula Produce Exchange v. Penn- 
sylvania R. R. et al., 160 I. C. C. 711. 
| No. 24645.—-Phoenix Utility Company, New 
| York City, v. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
| Against combination rate of 71!. cents on 
carlond shipments of terra cotta from 
Woodbridge, Tenn., to Waterville, N. C., to 
the extent it exceeds a 59'4-cent rate. 
No, 24647.—Ft. Seott Hydraulic Co Ft 
Scott, Kans \ The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway. Against rate of 37 cents 


per 100 pounds on 60,090 pounds minimum 
as applied to bags of stone dust, from Ft. 
Scott, to Mule Shoe,. Tex. 


t Rates Rail Report A 


admissible at regional hearings, but agreed | 


sked 


On Subsidiaries 


| 


i. C. C. Told Corporations Are | 
Making Large Earnings Which | 
Are Unreported 


PorTLAND, OreG,, Aug. 17.—Claiming that Loss in Number of Ships was made available: 


railroads are receiving large returns from 
subsidiary corporations upon which no re-| 
port is required to be made to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Arthur M. 
Geary, counsel for a group of producers 
in this region, moved at the final hearing 
here on the 15 per cent freight rate in- 
crease case that the Commission ask the! 
carriers to report on such subsidiaries. 

Mr. Geary stated that the Pacific Fruit | 
Express Co., which is owned by the South-} 
ern Pacific and Union Pacific Railroads, 
has been making large earnings, and gave 
as his belief that corporate surpluses of 
such subsidiaries would “throw a differ- 
ent light upon the railroads’ plea of pov- 
erty.” 

The motion was placed on record, as 
were others asking for the introduction 
into the record of other cases from which 
material might be obtained for later ar- 
gument. ‘ 


Cotton as Substitute 
For Burlap Suggested 


In Curing of Concrete 


Use of Material Would Re- 
sult in Consumption of 
100,000 Bales Yearly, 
Says Texas Senator 


By John W. Hornsby 
State Senator, State of Texas 

It is customary to cure concrete, and 
particularly concrete paving, by covering 
it with wetted burlap immediately after 
it is finished, and keeping it covered and 
wetted for various periods of from 24 hours 
to 14 days. The present practice is to use 
burlap, which is made from hemp or other 
fibrous material, for the first 24 hours, | 
and for the balance of the curing period to 
use wet earth, or water held on the con- 
crete by dykes of earth. This curing will 
make concrete approximately twice as 
strong as that which is not cured. 


An estimate based on reports of the, 
Federal Government as to the quantity of | 


Panama Canal =" 


Traffie Reflects | 


Travel Decline 


Registered and Decrease 
Of Passengers Recorded 
For Last Quarter 


The world-wide decline in shipping and 
travel by water as a result of the economic 
depression is reflected in traffic to and 
from Cristobal, Canal Zone, according to 
a report by Francis C. Jordan, Vice Con- 
sul, to the Department of Commerce 
which was announced orally Aug. 17. The 
decrease occurred in both the number of 
vessels entered and cleared at Cristobal as 


! well as in arrivals and departures of pas- 


sengers for the three months ended | 
June 30. | 
| 


Clearance for Quarter 

Mr. Jordan’s report showed that 1,485 
vessels with a gross tonnage of 9,428,765 | 
tons, entered and cleared at the port of | 
Cristobal in the second quarter of this 
year. In the corresponding quarter of 
1930, 1,882 vessels of a total gross ton- 
nage of 11,150,225 tons entered and cleared. | 
Additional information was contained in 
the report as follows: | 

Passenger arrivals at the port during 
the three-month period numbered 6,494 
compared with 7,567 in the second quarter 
of last year. The departures totaled 7,326 
in the second quarter this year while 8,166 
persons embarked from the port from 
April to June, inclusive, last year. | 

The excess of departures over arrivals at | 
the port was traceable chiefly to the fact) 
that there is a large number of Canal | 
employes taking vacations at this season 
of the year. 

Aside from this factor, the travel rec- | 
ords at the Canal ports are held to furnish 
a fair criterion of general travel trends 
because of the concentration of traffic 
through the Canal. The decline thus 
shown may not disclose the full measure 
of the decrease in trans-Atlantic business 
but experience has shown that the rela- 
tionship of trends in the two types of 
service is generally rather close. 

Cruises Cancelled 

The Vice Consul’s report told of can- 
cellation of three large round-the-world 
cruises, normally passing through the 
Canal each year, because of adverse con- 
ditions coupled with false reports that an 
epidemic of cerebral malaria existed in 
the Isthmus of Panama. Regularly 
scheduled vessels were shown to be car- 
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Hampshire Reduces 
Auto Mileage Allowance 


Concorp, N. H., Aug. 17. 
Secretary of State E. D. Fuller has an- 
nounced that Governor John G. Winant 
and his executive council voted Aug. 14 
to put into effect at once a reduction in 
mileage allowed for privately owned auto- 
mobiles used by State employes in State 
service. 
The following additional 


Eight cents will be allowed for each mile 
for the first 2,500 miles, seven cents for 
the second 2,500, six for the third 2,500, and 
five for the fourth 2,500 miles. For mile- 
age in excess of 10,000 miles, four cents 
a mile will be allowed. 

State employes now receive a flat rate 
of eight cents a mile. 

The Governor and council also voted 
that these rates shall apply when public 
utilities or other groups are asked to de- 
fray costs of investigations or studies 
made on orders of the Public Service Com- 
mission or on orders of any State regula- 
tory body. 


New Motor Vehicle Act 
Of California Is Explained 


SACRAMENTO, CALir., Aug. 17. 

Under California’s new Motor Vehicle 
Act, which became effective today, the 
time allowed a nonresident to drive in 
the State without paying for a California 
license is practically doubled, according 
to a statement by the Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Motor Vehicles, Frank G. Snook. 

Under the old law, he explained, drivers 
of cars from other States were permitted 
to operate in California for six months 
without taking out a license if such period 
did not extend beyond the calendar year. 
The new law changes this, he said, by per- 
mitting a foreign driver to operate his 
car as long as the plates he is displaying 
are good in the State from which he 
came. 

Commercial vehicle operators will be 
permitted to purchase licenses for 30, 60 
or 90 days, instead of buying a regular 
California license immediately upon en- 
ering the State, Mr. Snook stated. 

The State Department of Agriculture, 
which maintains 25 border quarantine 
stations, announces that during the first 
seven months of this year 183,096 foreign 
cars were checked in at the stations, as 
compared with 161,485 during the same 
period last year. 





Auto Service Contract 
In Iowa Not Licensable 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Aug. 17. 

Under a recent ruling by Attorney Gen- 
eral John Fletcher, an automobile service 
contract, embracing emergency service 
and protection for motorists, falls within 


concrete construction by States and coun- rying considerably less than average pas- the category of an insurance contract and 


ties in the United States indicates that 


senger lists. There was, of course, a sea- 


may not be sold in Iowa without a license 


‘over 100,000 bales would be consumed in| sonal decline in the three months under or permit from the State Insurance De- 


curing this concrete if cotton fabric were examination and that factor obviously will partment. 


substituted for burlap. If cotton fabric 
curing were extended to cities and other 


influence the traffic for July, August and 
September, but the figures indicate that 


The opinion was rendered with respect 
to the National Automobile Association, 


political subdivisions, more than 300,000 the second quarter's business had suffered Inc., of Omaha, whose contract stipulates. 


bales would be consumed annually. 


The use of cotton fabric as a substitute 
for buiJap has been discussed with numer- 
ous engineers and contractors, as well as | 
with representatives of the Cement As-! 
sociation, and they all report that the 
cost of the concrete would not be in- 
creased and the curing would be equally 
as good and perhaps better, because the 
cotton fabric would hold the moisture bet- 
ter than burlap. One contractor reports 
that on his own initiative he bought 500 
bales of cotton linters and used it with 
considerable success in its original form. 
His opinion, however, is that it would be | 
better to use the woven fabric. | 

There appears to be no possible objec- 
tion to the use of such cotton fabric. At 
the suggestion of the paving engineer at 
Randolph Field, cotton fabric is being sub- 
— for burlap on the street paving 

ere. 


' 


Employment Shows Slight Decrease 


more than the normal seasonal decline. 

It can not be foretold until cooler 
weather arrives in the northern sections 
of the United States whether the Fall and 
Winter traffic in passenger business will 
increase but the expectation of the ship- 
ping interests is that there will be some 
growth in business over last Winter. 

Await Winter Trade 

The feeling prevails that there may be 
a percentage of the population of the 
United States, usually seeking Winter va- 
cation resorts abroad, who will turn to 
“discovery” of Panama and contiguous ter- | 
ritory as they have traveled to Canada | 
this Summer instead of crossing the At-| 
lantic. 

The depression has changed the travel 
tide considerably in some respects, and 
promoters of Canal trips take the position | 
that they may gain a part of the traffic | 
in tourists that hitherto has gone on | 
longer rips. | 





For Month in Industrial Groups 


Five Manufactures Show Gain in July in Spite of Curtail-' 
ment of Retail Trade, Says Labor Department | 


4 


[Continued from Page 2.} 


clothing and the stove industries reported | 
decreases of over 12 per cent. Confec- | 
tionery showed a seasonai loss in employ- 
ment of 10.5 per cent; the glass industry 
decreased 9.2 per cent; and the pottery 
industry declined 8 per cent in number 


of employes in July as compared with 
June. 


Employment in the automobile indus- 
try decreased 7.4 per cent, the iron and 
steel industry reported 1.4 per cent fewer 
employes and the cotton goods industry 


decreased 1.1 per cent over the month in- 
terval, 


Geographic Divisions 
The Mountain division was 


[ ain the only 
geographic division in which 


decreased 


employment was not reported in July, em-| 


ployment in this district showing an in- 






——Employment——. -— Pay-roll totals — 
| ae June July July June July 
Reemerel -$bee cine s vc ocdcccce aescesscee 816 722 woe me a oI | 
Food and kindred products ..112 777 777°°¢¢2 57" 94.7 88.1 876 976 872 83.9 
Slaughtering and meat packing ............. 94.8 90.2 89.1 100.7 91.0 89.5 
Confectionery ......... 77.3 5S 73.7 7 59. 
3 a J 77.3 69.2 73.7 25 59.8 | 
TOD GROOMR ss onisace stencccie 90.3 94.5 02 7 7 
x 90.5 94.: 102.4 87.3 90.7 
Bab 85.3 90.5 99.5 81.5 86.7 
Ba ing SO eR Terre ee 91.9 92.5 99.8 89.7 88.8 
Sugar refining. cane ......... f 80.7 84.2 103.6 81.6 86.8 
Textiles and their products 7.6 77.5 76.1 67.3 65.5 64 2 
COWUOn B60... .1 oo. ccciec cece, 59 §=—-77.0 76.2 648 68.1 65.8 
Hosiery end knit goods .......... P0.9 81.9 79.9 70.8 72.4 64 4 
Silk goods Teme lanka kee ae a we olkatns 78.4 67.4 63.6 67.7 58.1 55.6 
Woolen and worsted goods 77.4 80.9 R48 72.7 74.5 718.6 
Carpets and rugs ....... 68.7 77.1 75.2 50.6 63.0 60.4 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 84.2 86.0 R2.7 72.8 76.2 73.7 
Clothing, men's .......... 79.7 33 76.3 70.2 55.6 62 1 
Shirts and collars 76.1 72.7 71.4 65.2 57.8 59.4 
Clothing. women’s aia 77.9 84.9 74.1 65.6 62.4 57.2 
Millinery and lace goods .... 70.1 72.4 67.9 55.3 56.6 51.4 
Iron and steel and their products .. 84.0 67.4 65.1 74.5 52.0 47.3 
| Iron-and steel ........... BG er cc cake 83.9 70.7 69.7 74.4 54.1 48.3 
Cast-iron pipe ONS a ae 70.3 59.2 52.0 67.6 43.6 48.6. 
Strucural iron work ..... 95.6 71.2 71.9 88.5 58.7 61.0 
Foundry and machine-shop products 87.2 66.6 ~*~ 63.3 77.5 51 6 46.5 
Hardware Bn entice acco fala’ 76.1 66.7 64.4 61.3 48.8 44.3 
Machine tools 95.6 65.3 61.1 84.0 50.6 49.1 
Steam fittings 60.4 54.8 53.2 53.0 40.0 38.5 
Stoves i ee ch dane baled a'ele 69.7 62.6 548 55.9 46.0 39.4 
Lumber and its products . 68.1 54.1 52.0 62.1 43.9 41.1 
Lumber, sawmills ........++++00000.- 63.1 51.6 49.3 64.7 41.9 38.7 
Lunteer, millwork 63.6 54.3 53.1 59.5 47.3 44.6 
Furniture . aaa anes. Oe aw Ee os anes eaaiee 70.7 60.4 58.5 58.7 45.8 43.6 
Leather and its products 85.7 78.8 83.6 76.0 64.5 70.2 
| Leather Lace Se rT eee ee ee 84.4 TS 79.2 82.2 73.1 74.2 
, BINON  oia5 ox 5050s .0 une 044.40 sm doaaaes 86.0 79.2 84.7 74.2 62.1 69.0 
EE Re NO oo 5 ns on 00.0.4 0d 00.0 ose end ce 97.6 90.2 89.5 99.4 89.6 86.8 
WOOT GG DUG oc cases rccccsvccesacvccesceens 89.9 81.0 81.1 84.0 71.2 68.1 
I iis bi 5:8 05 Sb aber cae ce Saban seenneas 87.4 80.9 80.1 99.4 79.8 76.9 
| WOUMe, BOOK GRE JOD conn cccccsevsceevesees 100.3 88.7 88.1 102.6 87.5 85.2 
| Printing, Newspapers .........-.eeesseeeeeeee 107.8 106.2 104.5 109.8 107.9 104.8 
} Chemicals and allied products .............. 89.3 75.3 74.5 91.8 75.2 74.1 
| Chemicals an 91.6 83.8 84.5 89.6 81.0 80.5 
Fertilizers Rae Ne SAYS C4 bik dbo baka cae €5.6 44.5 413 71.0 44.2 40.7 
Petroleum refining RAMG Oa ea wae he Raae alae 94.1 75.4 73.7 97.4 75.1 73.8 
Stone, clay and glass products 72.8 64.9 61.2 64.5 53.6 47.8 
Cement ..... Sekhar he Cah aracee seaeas 9.3 64.2 64.5 a2 60.4 56.3 
| Brick, tile and terra COUtA ......0cescccncaces 67.4 52.9 50.9 57.5 37.9 34.6 
Pottery Si ae re Nae ats ha Dae na a 76.3 17.9 71.7 62.1 53.5 48.9 
Glass Sakasi ae aoe eeece cease ueare 14.8 76.1 69.1 68.3 69.5 61.3 
Metal products, other than iron and steel .... 78.4 69.3 67.8 68.9 57.9 53.2 
Stamped and enameled ware 77.3 72.6 70.8 64.9 62.0 55.6 
Brass, bronze and copper products . 78.9 67.7 66.3 70.5 56.3 52.2 
| Tobaceo products ca << ‘ 90.2 21.7 81.3 86.7 72.6 71.4 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff 86.6 81.8 80.7 84.8 71 76.8 
Cigars and cigarettes ‘ 5 90.7 81.7 81.4 86.9 72.0 70.8 
| Vehicles for land transportation 770 65.3 61.8 70.3 53.0 51.6 
Automobiles aa 82.9 74.3 68.8 70.4 60.4 51.8 
| Carriages and wagons : 56.8 37.1 38.1 63.7 40.0 38.8 
Car building and repairing, elec.—R. R. .. 86.5 76.5 74.2 86.3 74.4 708 
Car building and repairing, steam—R. R. 5 56.7 54.7 69.1 54.4 50.1 
| Miscellaneous industries 90.9 76.5 73.6 87.9 68.3 63.1 
| Agricultural implements er 79.4 43.9 35.2 63.8 32.0 27.6 
Electrical machinery, appliances and supplies 97.9 82.4 79.7 96.5 73.0 68.9 
| Pianos and organs Se 42.7 31.8 29.1 35.2 22.9 19.3 
Rubber boots and shoes 72.4 66.2 67.0 65.3 46.1 51.1 
| Automobile tires and inner tubes 80.1 73.3 711 75.8 70.5 60.2 
SHIPOuUllding cecocccccccevccccccccccessecceves Akad 98.0 94.8 113.3 89.8 84.0 










crease of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent 
coupled with a slight increase in earnings. 
The remaining eight geographic divisions 
reported both decreased employment and 
pay roll totals, the South Atlantic division 
reporting the smallest decrease in num- 
ber of employes (0.9 per cent) and the 


;East North Central division, due largely 


to the falling off in employment in the | 
automobi manufacturing industry, re-| 
porting the greatest loss (4.3 per cent). | 
_ Per capita earnings in manufacturing | 
industries in July, 1931, were 3.1 per cent 
less than in June. 1931. 

In July, 1931, 11.337 operating establish- 
ments in 64 manufacturing industries re- 
ported an average of 89 per cent of full- 
time operation. 

The index numbers of employment and 
pay-roll totals in manufacturing industries 


—————-+(monthly average 1926 equals 100) follow: 


among other things, 
emergency service, legal 
bursement on judgments, 
purchasing service, reimbursement for 
emergency transportation costs and theft 
reward. 


and road 
service, reim- 


towing 


information 


bond service, | 





Dirigible ‘Akro 
To Be Given Trial 
Flight Aug. 31 


Aeronautics Branch Sets 
| Rules for Other Aircraft 
While Tests Are Being 


Conducted 


_. AVIATION 
cay 





Every precaution for safety will be taken 
during the period of trial flights of the 


airship “Akron” to be inaugurated about 
Aug. 31, and airplanes must keep at least 
1,500 feet from the airship at all times, 
according to a memorandum to airport 
managers made public Aug. 17 by the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Grounds Other Planes 


Only emergency landings and scheduled 
operations of airplanes will be permitted 
while the ship is undocking or landing at 
the Akron, Ohio, municipal airport, and 
all other aircraft will be grounded, it was 
pointed out. The airship has the right of 
way over heavier-than-air machines. 

The memorandum follows in full text: 

The rigid airship “Akron” will begin a 
period of trial flights probably late in 
August from the Goodyear Zeppelin air- 
dock at the Municipal Airport at Akron, 
Ohio. Every precaution is being taken 
to safeguard these operations and to this 
end the full cooperation of all pilots is 
requested. The trials will probably be 
spread over a period of about a month. 
On days when the trials are being con- 
ducted information to this effect will be 
passed out over the teletype. Upon com- 
pletion of the trials that information also 
will be sent out. 

Trials may be conducted by day or by 
night. No fixed itinerary will be an- 
nounced or necessarily followed. Atten- 
tion is invited to the fact that a rigid 
airship carries double navigational lights, 
i. e., two white lights forward and two 
white lights aft, two green lights on the 
starboard side and two red lights on the 
port side. It is expected that these navi- 
gational lights will be given fiashing char- 
| acteristics. 

Changes Landing Area 

From the beginning of undocking of the 
“Akron,” and until five minutes after the 
“Akron” has taken the air and the be- 
, ginning of the ‘“Akron’s” approach to land 
until the ship is docked only emergency 
landings and scheduled operations will be 
permitted and these from the designated 
site only. All other aircraft will be 
grounded during this period. 

Keep at least 1,500 feet (‘two ship 
lengths) from the Akron at all times. 
This applies to the space under the ship 
as well, as the ship's radio antennae ex- 
tend over 500 feet below the hull. 

Airships have the right of way 
heavier than air crait. 

Aerial police will be on duty during the 
|“Akron’s” operations to see that all port 
and Department of Commerce rules are 
‘ enforced. 
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deserts for certain products—as we 


(an you spot the 
SALES OASES? 
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in the United States is spent in New 


NE dollar in every six spent 
York State. Yet, even in this greatest of all markets, there are sales 


ll as oases. 


Actually, New York State is xo one great market. It has nine natural 


buying areas —some outstandingly g 


xood for certain products and equally 


poor for others. Our Marketing Manual can probably help you make an 


It is free to business executives, 


ledge of any market is the ability to 


market when needed. Sixteen Mar 


daily business, the contacts of its 


directors, has a very clear picture 


NEW YORK CITY . Marine Midland Trust Company 
TROY . . The Manufacturers National Bank of Troy 
BINGHAMTON ...4.000-¢ Peoples Trust Company 
JOBNSON CITY 2. cece cces Workers Trust Company 
CORTLAND... eeccees Cortland Trust Company 
ROCURETEE:. sc caanne Union Trust Company 
ALBION . Orleans ¢ nty ‘Trust Company 
LOCKPORT . Niagara County Natiunal Bank 4 Trust Co, 


Of almost equal importance to a statistical know- 
to-day picture of business developments in that 
Banks, located throughout New York State can 


supply such information. Each bank, through its 


going on in its community. May we serve you? 


Banks of the 
MARINE MIDLAND Group 


The 16 New York State ‘Banks that compose the Marine Midland Group are: 


accurate analysis of your product’s sales potentials in each of these areas. 


Write Marine Mid- 


land Group, Inc. , 434 
Marine Trust Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. 
this book. 


get the day- Y. for 


ine Midland 


officers and 


of what is 








BUFFALO ceees + Marine Trust Company 
EAST AURORA .ccccccess Bank of East Aurora 
IRMBEWOUNE Soe a6 ko 0 4 l n Trust Company 
LACKAWANNA., .eoces Lackawanna Nationa! Bank 
SUY DER. .cweanosenas ° Bank of Snyder 
TONAWANDA + sees First Trust Company 
NORTH TONAWANDA. State Trust Company 


NIAGARA FALLS, ... Power City Trust Company 
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Rural Credits | _u. s. trEAsury |Control of Cotton Seed Urged Treasury Asks [foreign excance| Liquidity Rises ~ 
In South Dakota L.,., STATEMENT |_|, As Means of Limiting Acreage Tenders on New _....""""".. | In State Banks’ 


Bank of New York today certified to the 











e Receipts . 7 ‘ l + e Secretary of the Treasury the following: e 
Are Reviewed s32:2288 sais’ “Regulation by Federal and State Governments, Short-term Bills, 22222 fers Of Pennsvivania 
INCOME tAX ..........eeeeees 1,369,831.99 | 7 . | the conversion of foreign currency for the 5 V 
ee eee | Suggested by Land Bank President ae airitns Py ee seemed 
I f Ref li B 1 Miscellaneous receipts ........ 1,281,545.17 : sacha ee enlaces 2nd, Offeri f Ol-d P ‘ the United Btates, we have ascertained and re J 
on | o o ol ereby certify to you that the buying rates 
ne Oo erunc ing on sor Total ordinary receipts ... aa By Frank Daniel j € ring o € ay — im | in the New York market at noon "soday for Stronger Financial Structure 
Higher Tax Advised [by | Public eve receipts +--------* 155 Sop toset President, Federal Land Bank of Columbia, S. C. | Amount of 60 Millions to | dit Sanster payable in the foreign cur- Noted in the Report .of 
Director for Meetin £ | MOEAE: scienk Barc vdea cee hiys $141,919,414.84 | The price of cotton so seriously affects; operative for a period of not less than | Be Sold at Discount and. Austria (schilling) ...............05 14.0413 Condition by Secretarv of 
7 . ‘ Expenditures | the very warp and woof of the industrial, | three years. ; en Vaan? Seen este teen e eens 13.9335 | j ¢ 
I rospective Deficit ? ig ce $9,876,403.22 agricultural, business and social fabric of} Such a plan, if adopted, it seems to| Mature on Nov. 23 ulgaria (lev)... ses. se sss eaee eens 7128 Bankin 
General expenditure $ . t Czechoslovakia (krone) ............ 2.9622 a 
ee Interest on public debt ....... 91.237 .35 the whole South that almost any proposal|me would offer a means of control ae ae (tinlatninaensoanipiionta Denmark (krone) sane 26.7327 scnaianhsciaaiahdiblGpiie 
Pierre, S. Dak., Aug. 17.; Refunds of receipts .........-- 1,177,071. intended to lift the market has immediate | would not only be effective, but wou 0 | : 4 .._| England (pound) 485.8562 | 
a venoy 1 it cltuation in| seenn COneE sess coos seeeses Hey a |attention, and.doubtless all are proposed | away with the waste involved in the pe-|_,The Treasury Department Aug. 15 in-| Finland (markka) 2.5144 HarrIssurG, Pa., Aug. 17. 
ee oe ee, ee ee Bere set ach Ere VEE CD nS: 984,781.27 | with the sincere purpose of bettering con- riodic production of crops to be sold for | Vited tenders for 91-day Treasury bills! France (franc) ..... 3.9194 | A definite trend toward increased liqiud- 
South Dakota has been prepared and sub- eee dame Like yomeak ow g ae ven} ameinten’ to the amount of $60,000,000, or there-| Germany (reichsmark) «+ 23.6957 [ay 5 : i te bank nd 
mitted to the State Rural Credit Board TOM .cccvcccccsseasegeses $12,177,138.13 | ditions. For many years we have wit-/|less than the cost of production. — \ebouts. aeseeiiee to a statemene<teeued| Geese (Grechaa) ........ ‘* “5932 ity in Pennsylvania State banks, a a 
by W. M. Willy, director of the credit de- Public debt expenditures ..... Fescea.ag | Dessed campaigns to reduce the cotton! With the prospect of a large yield this) ) UO" ne a oaeis dak ih The Gates | MEMAT (PUNGD) «so -csescccsasese 17.4503 |Strengthening of the general banking 
partment ee Balance today ....----+++++.+5 | 126,71 ; ; acreage, following particularly disastrous | year turning -~ certainty in a _ sneiek salads int full oak nb | Daly (ia) tees aascatesssseneeo ons By | oe ry a eet te tant ae 
Dette os “Esti Be Pe as ite aa Fe $141,919,414.84 | Prices for cotton. few weeks, we still have the problem of | © . : : hei lands (guilder) ...........++. : | the Secretary of Banking, in the combine 
Mr. Willy's report includes an “Estimate oe 2 A few have been successful in a mod-|the disposal of the surplus. I believe we The Secretary of the Treasury gives) Norway (krone) ..........sssss+e00s 26.7373 | statement of condition of State banks as 


of Operations” during the balance of the notice that tenders are invited for Treas-| Poland (Zloty) ............ceeceeees 11.1985 


i ‘ : , a4 r i , , . vill be able to work out of our position | J Portugal (escudo) ............. """** "442290 | of June 30, 1931. 
biennial period—July 1, 1931, to Dec. 31, ° erate degree, but usually they have not |W!) , ; sas ; ury bills to the amount of $60,000,000, or ee , 
, 1932; a statement of “Expenses and Present 0 Ings | brought the desired results; namely, a re- ee = oe ity sple a: cae thereabouts. They will be 91-day bills; aur tpmeet tplokvseavassantngrne oaeee | His comment, in the form of a letter 
Earned Income” for the fiscal year 1930- duction in the size of the total crop and aa bl ari f the surplus in| 84 will be soli on a discount basis to) Sweden (krona) ...........scs 00. 26.7491 | to the officers and directors of State 
31 and for the fiscal year 1931-32; and a consequent rise in the prices of cotton. | Sidera . ly gh ree = ane ae ig; the highest bidders. Tenders will be re-| Switzerland (franc) .......... :|\! 19.4878 | banking institutions, follows in full text: 
“Recommendations Based Upon Present Of Cotton Exceed |Niether have they been entirely futile, ee blocks a ore a0 4 cae ae osi- ceived at the Federal reserve banks, or| Yugoslavia (dinar) ..... ‘+ has You will find enclosed a comparative 
: and Further Situations of the Rural Credit |but they have not met with the degree |W 4° We must saleguar Pi pos! | the branches thereof, up to 2 o'clock p. m.,| Hons Kong (dollar 23. |statement of the condition of the State 


China (Shanghai tael) es 





” _ aa se .| tion to see that it does not come back; ; . banki institutions of the Commonwealth 
? Department. |/Cf success that their sponsors desired or : : = Eastern standard time, on Thursday, Aug.| China (Mexican dollar) 21.0000 | SA€NKing institutions oO 
The section of the report containing Stocks of Last Year jeven anticipated. rome a ee ney os ——— 20, 1931. Tenders will not be received at| China (Yuan dollar) ..... : 20.8750 |Of Pennsylvania as of June 30, 1931, and 
Mr. Willy’s recommendations follows in | Are we to continue to witness such at- i nmkaiaee aa i eta the Treasury Department, Washington. | ao (rupee) .....+.+-s+sssessseeee BSR | Sune 30, 1980, respectively. 
eal Weak: 7 ————— tempts, whep it has been proved time and, Cotton is an international product and Mature Nov. 23 | Singapore (dollar) -. 0... eee oa eae | Fewer Institutions Report 
Bends e Laer? many Capes : Tot: l f 6 369 000 Bales a. raced wnen the ar ge my Pt = we are still a leader in its production, so; The Treasury bills will be dated Aug. | ae toes SE ORIECUUR Sg aE os aaae The number of reporting institutions is 
: > ge oe er — - otal OF 0, : ag one oy i ‘an, ae “~ aps to better our ponition must be | 24, 1931, and will mature on Nov. 23, 1931,/ Mexico (peso). wcgecsesseseeseee 20-3000 | 644 as compared with 696 in 1930. 
ache ring ou a nere ma} e ; n| ° s > s . a ’ ° with the fu <nowledge that we are! and on the maturity date the face amount) Argentina (peso, gold) ...........+. 65.9 | Total resources show a decrease of 
excess of “Outgo” over “Income” during Not Including Linters, | the neighbors who are as likely to expand | dealing with an international market and | will be payable without. interest. They | Brazil (miirets) \. sssitisctess 6.3900 | ¢199'569,000 which is offset by a reduc- 
the balance of the biennium of approxi- Being Held According to | their acreage as they are to curtail it? not just an American outlet. To do this| will be issued in bearer form only, and in| anol ae ssvee secesereesssres TRGGCE | ton’ in. bills payable of $101,000,000. It 
mately $3,000,000. (See Page 4.) Of this} 9 ls ; Gee ; requires intelligent, concerted action and | amounts or denominations of $1,000, $10,-| Colombia (peso) ............0.0.-e- 96.5700 | will be noted that loans have been de- 
amount $2,300,000 are maturing rural Bureau of the Census Suggests Government one which is directed nationally, with an|000 and $100,000 (maturity yalue). Bar silver ........esseeeeeeeeeeeeee 27.1250 | creased $256,000,000 and deposits $106,000,- 
A. Issue ane bonds goon’ proper ie Control of Planting sincere and actual help of the cotton-| It is urged that tenders be made on the | — 000, while investment securities show an 
time to retire the maturing bond issues : : F y producing States. printed forms and forwarded in the spe- ‘ |increase of $138,000,000. 
which total $2,300,000. The prospect of Stocks of cotton in the United States | I, for one, have reached the conclusion; Lf cial envelopes which will be supplied by | New Regulations Drafted Adit. alinainn. ter. the ea 
receiving a low interest rate is very favor- as of July 31, 1931, totalled 6,369,405 bales, | that the only way we are likely to attain Varieties Most Suitable the Federal reserve banks or branches | 4 : Nae : ssi : 
able. not including linters, as compared with | the goal for which we have been striving-  Muckes sen Manbel upon application therefor. | To Govern Radio Stations ae ps maple me 
: es s, ‘ é refor o Market Are | eC $s «it } 1 
B. Meet the balance of the deficit, esti stocks of 4,590,429 bales on the same date the control of acreage, and therefore, to a No tender for an amount less than $1, 


mated to be approximately $700,000, by ; 
either increasing the tax levy, or by sell- a year ago, according to an announce- 


ing additional bonds. ment just issued by the Bureau of the 


certain extent the yield, to a point where, In trying to improve our position in |000 will be considered. Each tender must | Due to the fact that a large number of ae dt ee ti “tela tencurees’ Ga 
the supply of cotton will approximate the | cotton, we must seek more knowledge con-j|be in multiples of $1,000. The price of-|the existing general orders of the Federal | Ptr 1930 
demand—is to limit the use of seed for cerning varieties, their adaptation to cer-| fered must be expressed on the basis of | Radio Commission have been changed, the | ’ : 


Either suggestion is not pleasant to con- : s s iss planting purposes through Government tain localities, the demands of the spin- 100, with not more than three decimal | Commission will have available shortly af-| Similarly, loans have been decreased to 
template. However, unpl@asant problems ae Ks eee Se aa oe control of seed. ning trade, and better knowledge of the | places, e. g., 99.125. Fractions must not|ter it convenes in September a draft of | the extent of $208,000,000, of which $65,- 
cannot be solved by ignoring them. It is by the Bureau in connection wi “S| It is, of course, freely admitted’ that we | individual fibers themselves and how they | be used. |rules and regulations which will take the | 000,000 were unsecured, and $45,000,000 
imperative that this Department be fur-| statement follows in full text: have too much cotton. The Farm Board’s may best be handled by the gins so as to Tenders Without Deposit olace of the existing general orders, ac-| were secured by other real estate and 
nished with sufficient funds to meet all of The preliminary report for the several] plan of destroying a third of the crop now Preserve their length and strength. Prog- Tenders will be accepted without cash | cording to a statement just issued by the | mortgages. 
its obligations. The credit of the State items of the supply and distribution of| maturing, did not meet with hearty re- ress also doubtless can be made by com- ¢eposit from incorporated banks and trust |COmmission which follows in full ae | At the same time, investments in bonds 
always has been good, is good and must 1 i the United States for the 12|CePtion. I feel it will require more than munities adopting a variety of cotton companies and from responsible and rec-| _“the Commission will nave available have been increased to the extent of $152,- 
be kept good. voluntary action if there is to be a real) Which the experts decide is particularly ognized dealers in investment securities, | Snortly after it convenes in September, | 000,000 of which $97,000,000 represent in- 

Favors Use of State Credit months ended July 31, 1931, are presented] pequction in the acreage in cotton next adapted to the community and which the ‘Tenders from others must be accompanied | draft of rules and regulations designed to | vestments in United States Government 


2. In view of the fact that owners of|in the following tabular statements. No. 
farm property have been hit with about | I shows the principal iiems of supply and 
every Pabasiet available 10 nature. aNd! ustributon; ‘No. Hr the comparative fg 

’ ‘ “tay 7 . 

thing they sell almast cut in two, I favor a 1931: of — are oth ~~ 2 1930, and 

plan, during this period of extreme de- : Pong a 4 th i aie ae, 

pression, of using sufficient of the State’s | "8 ree eS San ee eee The 

@:redit to tide us over until:the Legislature quantities are given in running bales, ex- 
regularly convenes. At that time, a more | CPt that round bales are counted as half 

satisfactory way to meet our obligations eee cotton in os. 

Should be found and edopted. pound bales. Linters are not included. 
3. Million Dollar Tax Levy. The “Esti- I.—Cotton ginned, imported, exported, con- 


year, although the present price, if it een desires, and preferably for which by a deposit of 10 per cent of the face take — ie cisaee ti ck cae oe securities. 

s c , Will doubtless assure some | it will pay a premium. 4 amount of Treasury bills applied for, un- | 8overning sta- 

ee I believe we should| All of this keys into the progress which Jess the tenders are Seseaknanane by an/tions. A large number of the existing Number of Depositors ro 
approach the solution of this problem by|™ust be made in curtailing the cost of |express guaranty of payment by an in- | 8eneral orders have been repealed in whole The decrease in the actua Bg were of 
the Federal Government. with the aid and | Production of cotton. Growers have dem-|corporated bank or trust company. or in part or amended with result that | depositors after allowing for the banks in 
cooperation of the States, assuming con- onstrated this year that they can reduce Twmediately after the closing hour for | ™uch of their content is of no value. —- is 193,130 ore a decrease 
trol of the cotton seed supply and the the cost of cotton, because they have had receipt of tenders on Aug. 20. 1931, all|, “The new rules and regulations will be | © less than __ cent 0 a number of 
distribution of it to the growers on some tO do so through force of necessity. ANY | tenders sacsival at the Federal reserve | #sued in book form with an adequate in- pte in June, 1930. = poor Boy 
agreed plan which has a definite relation Plan of decreasing costs must include the | ,anks or branches thereof up to the ‘clos- | dex with the view of making it a useful | SOW that —s _—_ : su ween to 
to the previous year’s acreage, the current abandonment of the poor acres to the pro- ing hour will be opened and public ail handbook for all persons engaged in the check have been decreas ess than 10 


i 1g ; or - soil-buildi i .| per cent, while savings deposits have been 
crop and the world’s supply of cotton. aoae oad eee ee ol ane ae nouncement of the acceptable prices will — and operation of radio sta | Soeeuae 3% per at within the past 
To make such a plan operative, Of ton or other crops with a minimum of | follow as soon as possible thereafter, prob- The tentative docket of cases to be heard | Year. 


he ements een eanescetiaammananinnicaneetsilesai 


mate of Operations” is based upon the a Santee eee J ee |course, there would have to be an em- fertilizer. In fact, we must curtail sharply | amy on the following morning. by the examiners of the Commission has| T&e composite statement shows a defi- 
assumption that the vi ig ae Ginnings, from Aug. 1 to July 31, bargo on all seed except that imported our annual commercial fertilizer bill if we| The Secretary of the Treasury expressly | peen completed to Oct. 31, 1931, and in-| nite trend toward increased liquidity and, 
(frequently referred to by the public as igg ee eee ne ce cacececees ees 13,684,637 |by the Government itself for  experi-| are to continue in this part of the Old|Teserves the right to reject any or all] oujde about 150 applications, according | therefore, a strengthening of the general 


the Million Dollar Levy) will be continued. wet imports 101.651 | mental purposes. To control the ‘acreage South, to compete in the production of |t¢mders or parts of tenders, and to allot 





| 
The loss of income from that source, Net exports ................ 6,757,577 | in this manner all seed not used in man- ¢otton. less than the amount applied for, and eo of the Commission | banking srucwure. 
should the levy be dropped, would seriously | Consumed sinned cotton)..." 5,270,948 | ufactures would have to be taken over by And last but not least, we should put Dis action in any such respect shall be | “U8: °* a er 
Coe ls sepa ent Million ‘Dollar UL—Stocks of cotton in the United states|th€ Government. and no person would up a real fight against ‘the boll weevil. | final. 1 gee . ~~ ~~ |Maine Recess Committee 
the continuation of the “Million Dollar July 31, 1930, and 1931. F | be permitted to possess cottonseed not in- As it used to be said of bedbugs, “It’s not, Those submitting tenders will be ad-| tion of the Treasury bills shall be allowed 
Levy. aa ; be Rashad 1931 1930 | tended for manufacture other than that a disgrace to have ‘em, but it is to keep vised of the acceptance or rejection|as a deduction, or otherwise recognized, | Named to Revise Tax Law 
4. Additional Income. It is my opinion In consuming _ establish- which had been allotted or sold by the|’em.” We should banish the boll weevil | thereof. Payment at the price offered for | for the purposes of any tax now or here- | 


that inasmuch as the costs of this De- iar Gens aiaes eek i 994,979 1.183.007 | Government for the planting of desig- if we have to go after it as systematically | Treasury bills allotted must be made at| after imposed by the United States or any | Avousta, Me., Aug. 17. s 
partment (See Exhibits ‘F’ and ‘G’) will 4.524.426 2.877.422|Mated acreages. Such a plan should bei as we have the Texas fever tick. the Federal reserve banks in cash or other | of its possessions. | As provided by the 1931 Legislature, 


« ompresses . . . 
probably hereafter annually exceed its total sgicewnere (partially esti- immediately available funds on Aug. 24, ‘Treasury Departmen‘ Circular No. 418,/Gov. Gardiner has appointed a recess 





earned and unearned income, that suffi-| mated) ; 850.000 470,000 - : 1931 | 

i iti , Saher. sas (|; seamen ° Y T ° P /as amended, dated June 25, 1930, and this| committee on revision of the inheritance 
cent adeivonsl income ene Total bales ; .. 6,369,405 4,530 2\Chan es tht Status of National Banks The Treasury bills will be exempt, as! notice as issued by the Secretary of the|and estate tax law. The members are 
Department to do two things: A. Pay 5 « i e : : 

the annual loss. B. Retire at least $1,-  111—Supply and distribution of domestic | to principal and interest, and any gain| Treasury, prescribe the terms of the Treas-| State Senator Harold H. Murchie of Ca- 
000.000 of our bonded indebtedness each and tenalen ostium in the United States for A A b i ] l from the sale or other disposition thereof|ury bills and govern the conditions of|lais, Judge Harry B. Ayer of Biddeford, 
eae the 12 months ending July 31, 1931. re An nounced y Comptro ler Po @ | will also be exempt, from all taxation ex-| their issue. Copies of the circular may| Representatives Frank U. Burkett of 
’ By such a plan, the credit reputation SUPPLY . | cept estate and inheritance taxes. _ | be obtained from any Federal reser¥e bank | Portland, Nathaniel Tompkins of Houl- 
of the State can be kept at its present | tate vce Ldaneon | —_———_—_——_—_———————- No loss from the sal» or other disposi-| or branch thereof. ton, and Roland E. Clark of Portland. 





high position. This is a problem not| In public storage and at com- | ( 
alone for the Board to face. It is one presses ..... ess ; . 2,877,422 
which demands the careful attention of “Elsewhere (partially estimated). 470,000 


; a 
‘HANGES in the status of national banks for the week ended Aug. 15 were an- |= — = eee eee  — 
“ nounced Aug. 17 by the Comptroller of the Currency as follows 

















u a Charters issued Goodland, Ind. Succeeded by: A new State 
the Legislature of the State of South Da- ee fee . 4,530.429/ | The National Bank of Neligh, Nebr. Cap- | bank, Goodland, Ind 

kota. manana ag $50,000. President: C. H. Ray. Cashier The National Mechanics & Trader Bank 

Asks Bookkeeping Changes Net imports (total imports less re- B. Genoways of Portsmouth, N. H. Capital: $100,000 

: . P . “ ‘ exports year ended June) .. : 101,651 The Central National Bank of Chardon Effective Aug. 1, 1931 Liquidating Com- 

5. Bookkeeping. I strongly urge the) ginnings during 12 months: | Ohio. Capital: $50,000. President: W. P. mittee: Charles H. Walker, Frank E. Brooks 

elimination from our accounting system Crop of 1930 after July 31, 1930 .. 13,677 330| Abott Cashier: S. A Jaeger and Edward Seybolt, Portsmouth, N. H. Ab- 

of obsolete accounts, totaling sizable Crop of 1931 to Aug. 1, 1931 ...... 7,307 one Biorite ee Beak & Trust Som. sorbed by The First National Bank of Ports- 

» ‘ ny. ni, la > osi- mouth, N 

amounts, and frequently representing Total ....cccccccccsevercscvcoccccse 13,684,637) Gent: B. S. Weathers Cashier: Thos. E The Limerick National Bank, Limerick 

little or no actual value. I further recom- ee" | Chambers Me. Capital: $50,000. Effective Aug. 6, 1931 

mend the adoption of an accounting sys- Aggregate supply ........eseee0+ 18,316,717 | The Logan National Bank & Trust Com- Liquidating agent: Edward W. Cox Ab- 





tem which will make it possible to period- ———j| pany of New Kensington, Pa. Capital sorbed by: Fidelity Trust Company of Port- 

: : $300,000. President: Philip C. King. Cashier: and 

ily some 9 te paris sf the Gente, ween i i a | ohn Voe Needs a New Automobile 
Net (total exports less re- The First National Bank of La Moure, 


“Statements of Operation” and “Balance exports Change of title: The Old National Bank N “ ~ 
x 5 - 157.577 2 ’ a Ns 1 Bank oN. Dak. Capital: $50,000. Effective J 
Sheets” which can be understood by the (imports) . . ssosonses G,257.877 | of Bort Wayne, Ind. to Old-First National | igs; Liquilating aeent: Poul Adaoe’ Le 
average business man or farmer. In my! hectroved (ginned cotton) ........ 28,000 eae testeeen of Fort Wayne Moure, N. Dak. Succeeded by: First State 
opinion, the present form of the “State- stocks on hand July 31, 1931 The Okishoms Mationel Bank of Cushing Bank of La Moure, N. Dak : . : : » H 
ment of Conditions” published by this| in consuming establishments .... 994,979| g,i8@ Oklahoma National Bank of Cushing Seo emai Setional Sin. ad sien HE old one has given years of faithful service. or less than seven per cent in excess of the cash 
Department does not give a clear picture) I= Bune storage and at com- 4.524.426 | 1931. Liquidating agent: Loren Crook, Cush- port. La Capital: $300,000 Effective June It has had two overhauls and has seen no rice.” he asserts. 
presse b The First N 931 Liquidating mmittee: M. A > 
of the actual rural credit situation, ie *Elsewhere (partially estimated) 850,000 eg ouhien Gee No 6893 eee McCutchen, J. A. Atkinson and Felix Weil- d f : k . b 5 h d h 
from @ book value standpoint. : The First National Bank of Goodland, er. Shreveport. La. Succeeded by: Com- end of tinkering, but its reached the stage “Fire and theft insurance is included in that figure. You will 
There is no good reason, that I know of, Total . sesteeeeceseresees 6,369,405! Ing Capital: $50,000. Effective July 28 mercial-American Bank & Trust Company | os : 2 . ; 
why the vital facts of management, opera- eee aa aeeeas tine Te.425.930| 1931 Liquidating agent: Mort Kilgore Shreveport, La at last where driving it has wholly ceased to be find it far easier to budget your income and pay the finance 
tion, and present worth of the rural credit Gere Peer *eeRtAhyS — The First National Bank of Bonner ated ote 
; s igs ans , $2: : 2 
department should be withheld from the ;Excess of distribution over supply 109.213 a . corer, "ee Tee ee ee | & pleasure. Company 8 fixed sum every month than to copay your aw 
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inv i udes cotton fo > ’ . nia . xe : ce ° . 
$50,000,000 invested in it. but not cleared; coteon coastwise; cotton in ammerctal State Bank, Bonner Springs, | John’s whole scheme of living is built around the car for cash. Human nature doesn't work that way. Buy it 


‘ $, interior towns ‘and mills; » . a] Pee a Dery ; ; 
iron aw aoe ote ERE Seman Sone Mn Held I refer red Claim Consolidations: The First National Bank use of an automobile. To get to business, to carry 


an eines: The Tut Batons) Bank on Commercial Credit terms, keep your savings instead, and 


Missouri to Receive Bids 










































*D incipally to the inclusion in all dis- c of Troy ‘onsol ; at . ; : 
S + tripution items of the “city crop."’ which con- | TALLAHASSEE, Fia., Aug. 17 see 9 a ee Se tan ee ae | the kiddies to schooland to give when you get through paying you il 
On State Fund Deposits sists of rebaled samples and pickings from . under the charter of The First National hav . d ital bg 
cotton damaged by fire on eee : A toreer, She sends a os check Bank of Troy, No. 5593, and under the cor- Mrs. Doe her needful range of ave your car and your Capital too. 
JEFFERSON City, Mo., Aug. 17. Note: Foreign cottons included in above to the tax collector, in payment of taxes, porate title of “First Farmers & Merchants ; : 
s are 179.593 bal s d, 208.715 bales ; . a sas ante. | Saabian Fates cn eee hg : , 
State Treasurer Larry Brunk annouriced | (4. hand ck #1930, and. 106,909 ‘bales on oe ee pi Nations’ enk Of Troy,” with capital stock. | ACtION day by day, a reliable car hs camel ial al: John Doe agrees—and will be 
Aug. 13 that notice had been given to| hand July 31, 1931. , : Ree Sree Oe cae ae yee? aoe — elas : : : 7a ‘ . ‘ 
Missouri banks that the State would re-| Supply and distribution Lota ned for oe oa to the rights ae caer aed Changes in Stat is essential. But the did one is ing are ably discussed by Mr. the richer always for reaching 
, ids i P ( § . S| 98, 7 Me *s Ots Ss ; 9 7 . . oe 
ee Ae 48 on about 62,000,000 ere net needs Sh ee eee | the bank, according to a recent decision anges in ota ms no longer in that class. Some Milan V. Ayres, the well known this conservative decision. 
The letting is for fifteen-eightieths of| ‘ stocks of linters Aug. 1, 1930, were |! the Supreme Court of Florida. Of State Banks times it won't run at all and it analyst, in a recent message to “ . 
he State funds“now available and bids 486,052 running bales; production during | In the case of Cuesta, Rey & Company Ane. . _ he busi bli * 
may be for one or more of the fifteen-'19 ‘months ended July 31, 1931, 824,171 1%, John 4. Newsom. as lquidater of the ans: |S T Cantey. Sete nie | BUS Tae well. Its replace- the business public. Se tn ihc b h 
ightieths. Each” eightieth is about ages i : , | Citizens Bank and Trus OEAPANY: (Of | te cevliia nam abatter iamaaa ; c is dou ess because 
$200,000. ae Geet. ee Tama, the court granted the appellant ee ae coe eae. ee ment can no longer be deferred. Because of the widespread present a z the 
The contracts will run _— Sept. 1 of stocks, July 31, 1931, 502,381 bales—Issued = right = —— in —_ —- Banks, has announced; First State Bank, 2 ‘ one interest in this subject we have American family has been 
this year unttl March of 1933. - stances. e question presente y the Mountain Lake, consolidated with Farmers _ . : P . 
eee eA Se 7 by the Bureau of the Census. = : _ case had never come before the Florida State Penk. came piace. under title of Farmers John S ee ~ a 334 0 cash acquired a supply of these pam- trained to buy its high priced 
7 : - court before, according to the opinion, | 96% S8ns of sounein Leake equity in his home. a savings pe ae “Leas : 
Loans and Investments and Deposits and they were “unable to find where the , Missourl: §, L. Cantley, Commissioner of quity ond , ng phlets for general distribution. utilities from earnings rather 
P same state of fects has been presented) “ponte mane Ganter  sinsad account, a life insurance policy, Clip and return the coupon below than from savings that instal- 
to any other court of last resort.” ame . , . ‘ 
Y Nebraska: G ge W. Woods, Bank Commis- ° ° 
Decline in Federal Reserve S stem “Under the facts allegea in the bill of sioner, ‘hes announced ‘Onion “Btate. Bank. two bonds and a bank balance and diet will be forwarded " ment credit has withst the 
complaint which are admitted by the de- Omaha, and South Omaha State Bank, same, ; once. ood 
murrer,” the court held, “at the time Citi- Place closed. just large enough to meet cur- test of the last two years so 


its New York: Joseph A. Brogerick, Superin- : 
zens Bank and Trust Company closed its tendent of Ree es announced: Corn "EX- rent demands with a workable 


Weekly Statement of Reporting Member Banks in Leading | 20°°5,87¢ went into the hands Of the change Bank Trust Company, New York City 





staunchly and contributed 


Comptroller for liquidation it was uthorization issued for branch at Broadway in. 
Cities Published by Reserve Board primary obligor on a certified check pay- and 1024 Street, Farmers & Mechanics ‘Bank margin ioe ; some $6,000,000,000 to the total 
. . . able to the collector of internal revenue Fort Plain, taken possession of by D ° * ; ; : : 

of the United States for Florida: that by "th" (Manufacturers ‘Trust Company, "New To buy the-car he needs for cash, John Doe will %f the nation’s annual retail volume at a time 


reason thereof the United States had a pranches at former locations of Midwood ee J : 
, i ; lien for the amount of such check upon 1 must Company, micas aussie have haan pur- have to call on his reserves. Hecando it, of course. 
statement of weekly reporting member | ing banks, and increased $6,000,000 in the the assets of the bank as provided by chased. Bushwick Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 


banks in leading cities on Aug. 12, made ; istrict 1 rm : - ‘we application to occupy branch at Cooper Street He has saved for a rain da and can raise several 
public on Aug. 17, shows decreases for ee ee eee = one se section 109, Title 26 of the Internal Reve- SP? “Eushwick Atenuo refused Bank of y Gay 


when every cent soundly expended has been a god- 
send to industry and a boon to the laboring man. 


The Federal Reserve Board's condition | cisco district and $43,000,000 at all report- 





























, nue Act quoted, supra; that Cuesta, Rey Manhattan Trust Company, New York City ' s i : i : “9 
pean oe eee ae cago district and $23,00,000 at all report- & Company was the maker of and was bre neh authorized at Whive Plains Road gna times the cash required to buy this car if that Buy your new car, too, on Commercial Credit Ss 
deposits and $55,000,000 in Government '”& Panks. a | nn eee White Plains Avenue, Bronx. “* 278 seems wisest. But he knows that ifhetakesthat Thrift Plan. It is used by leading dealers 
deposits, and an increase of $63,000,000 in| Borrowings of weekly reporting member that when the ¢ ae eee aaa oe : —— bite out of his savi h it back i 
Peta : 2 banks from Federal reserve banks aggre- | bank and it failed to pay the same and ite Out OF Nis Savings he May never pay 1t Dack. throughout t 
reserves with Federal reserve banks. gated $56,000,000 on Aug. 12, the principal; When thereupon payment was demanded P gh he United States and Canada. » 





Loans and securities declined $15,000,000 
at reporting member banks in the New 
York district, $12,000,000 in the Chicago 
distict and $33,000,000 at all reporting 
banks. “All other loans declined $140,- 
000,000 in the New York district and $131,- 
000,000 at all reporting banks, and in- a 
creased $12,000,000 in the Boston district.) A Summary of the principal assets and 

Holdings of United States Government | liabilities of weekly reporting member 
securities declined $51,000,000 in the New| banks in each Federal Reserve district 
York district, $8,000,000 in the San Fran-/|on Aug. 12, 1931, in millions of dollars, fol- 


Manufacturing license, with dis- 
tributing rights, in protected ter- 
ritory, together with a complete plan 
for organization, merchandising and 
advertising now available for open 
territories. The product, an interior 
wall finish, is the outstanding suc- 
cess in its field. Every building new 
and old is its market. Only indi- 
viduals or firms of proven business 
ability and character and in a posi- 


He will mean to, but will he have the strength 


of mind? Asan average human he doubts it, and COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
therefore dreads to part with so much cash in 


one lump sum. 


changes for the week being a decrease Of Cuesta, Rey & Company and that com- 
of $10,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank Peny, being the secondary obligor for the 
of San Francisco and an increase of $7,-| Payment thereof, paid the same in full, 
000,000 at New York, all reporting banks | Cuesta, Rey & Company became thereby 
showing a net reduction of $2,000,000 for Subrogated to the rights and liens exist- 
the week. ing by force of the statute in favor of 
the United States and thereby acquired 
@ secured and preferred claim for the 
amount of the check against the bark 
and the Mquidator thereof.” 


Commercial Bankers 
HEADQUARTERS - BALTIMORE 


He has heard that to buy on instalments will add Offices in Principal Cities 


considerable to the cost of the car—and that, of 








+lows: 7 tion to form their own company , . ———— Sn nn en nr nr nr nr nr nr nr er er ae ee 
Total Boston N.Y. Phila. Cleve. Rich. Atla. Chicago St.L. Minn. Kan.C. Dallas S.F with a id-in cz of $20 course, won t do. A real dilemma. | 1 
: va }Otal na 18 1c I : ‘ Pr. paid apital of $20,000.00 C ss C C 
Loans and investments—total .. 22 075 1,452 8 159 1,385 2,226 635 552 3 122 623 367 626 421 1 927 or more will be considered. Present { OMMERCIAL REDIT UO. } 
ee 14.342 981 5,720 816 1,377 407 378 2.189 402 230 353 292 1,197 enna - — eee oe Happily, the salesman who takes him in hand BOCA 1608 FIT HATE. BANE, IADG,, SALTRARED, tam, | 
Ne ORIN os 65k sd kn sdaeeese 6.479 372 2.990 420 642 159 113 1,059 163 62 99 30 2310 commercial references essential first knows his business “The ti f thi Please send me without obligation, a copy of Milan V. Ayres | 
All othez 7.862 609 2.730 396 735 248 265 1.130 239 168 254 202 887 = ime price oO 18 | 
pe eee csceartttttetettess 198 00 2.730 306 is = 7 je om i. Fg ane oe letter and will be held in strict con- : | message to the business public on instalment sales economics. | 
' Se enenyeeks. Eee a ae _ _ = =e _ . ~ _ _ i fidence. The product, my principals thousand dollar Car you want to buy, with one | | 
U. S. Govt. securities ......... 4,069 206 1,749 228 470 96 84 536 76 62 122 69 371 and present licensees will bear the : : NAME sini A es a 
Other securities .............. 3.664 265% 1.290 321 379 122 90 397 145 15 151 60 359 most exacting investigation third paid down and twelve months for the bal- | z 1 
Reserve with F. R. Bank ...... 1.821 93 900 91 136 41 36 270 41 25 51 31 106 re . ; 1 avpress | 
UM ME sce sce cckscncs, 233 14 71 13 2913 A 37 6 5 12 7 18 Address ance—is one thousand and sixty-seven dollars, o_— - i 
\ demand deposits ........... 13.355 855 6.222 780 1,089 334 294 1,777 354 216 432 270 732 4 L Hy | | 
Time deposits .............0..., 7,105 516 1,667 410 1017 263 «=: 236 1242 238 146 ~©§ 202 140 1,028 arry Warren Advertising Agency | | 
Government depcsits . 75 3 29 7 T 4 5 9 2 1 3 5 521 FIFTH AVENUE i | 
Due from banks A 1.476 91 133 87 129 90 77 287 75 7 157 88 185 enue | : 
Due to barks . 3.344 143 1,215 240 355 114 102 455 107 83 206 88 236 New York City, N. Y. Y 





EVER YOUARE @: WHATEVER YOU MAKE, SELL OF 


Borrowings from F. R. Bank .... 56 2 24 3 7 3 4 3 2 ase 3 1 4 
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Ext ect of Insurance Regulation 


on Interests of 


Policyholder - 





Safeguards Erected by State Agencies in Et- 
fort to Protect Public From Losses Are 
Outlined by Missouri Specialist 





By JOSEPH F. HOLLAND 


Deputy Superintendent of Insurance, State of Missouri 


ITHOUT the protecting arm of modern 
insurance, the only element in our busi- 
ness structure that undertakes to make 

certain the manifest uncertainties of life, the 
seriousness of our present economic condi- 
tion would indeed be critical. 

It is not unusual therefore that the people 
generally in a time of financial stress turn to 
the insurance departments of the various 
States with questions relative to the manage- 
ment and safety of insurance companies and 
the certainity of payment in the event the 
contingency insured against arises. Some of 
the questions most frequently asked are as 
follows: 

+ + 

Why does the State regulate the business 
of insurance? 

The Supreme Court of Missouri answered 
that question in State Ex rel Mackey v. 
Hyde, 315, Mo., 681, where in an opinion by 
Chief Justice Ragland, it said: 


“The insurance business, being affected 
with a public interest, is subject to control 
and regulation under the police power; and 
the Missouri statutes discloses a scheme of 
regulation not only comprehensive, but em- 
bracing the minutest details, their general 
object being * * * to make certain that (a) 
the insured secures the indemnity for which 
he contracts, (b) that the rates and charges 
shall be nondiscriminatory and reasonable 
and (c) to create an agency charged with the 
enforcement of the regulating provisions, 
that agency being the insurance department. : 

How does the State regulate the companies? 

Our first duty is to the policyholders. We 
meet that obligation with these measures. 
We have the power to license or refuse li- 
censes to agents and brokers, the contact be- 
tween the people and the companies. Thirty 
thousand men and women in Missouri sell 
insurance and the people of this State paid 
$131,000,000 last year for all forms of insur- 
ance. 

We have the power to admit companies of 
other States to do business in this State. We 
license domestic companies each year. We 
approve or reject applications for the forma- 
tion of new companies. We examine all com- 
panies in this State and some in other States 
regularly to determine their solvency and 
safety. We promulgate rates on fire, light- 
ning, hail, windstorm and compensation in- 
surance. We institute receiverships against 
insolvent companies, and we reinsure the 
business of companies which have been mis- 
managed to the point of danger. We pass 
upon the investments of companies in this 
State, and we have under our control $90,- 
000,000 in bonds and mortgages which com- 
panies have deposited for reserves. 

What is a life insurance policy? 

It is a contract between an individual and 
a company wherein the company agrees for 
the payment of a stated premium to pay to 
the beneficiary named in the policy a stated 
sum upon the death or disability of the one 
insured. : 

The provisions of the policy contract are 
very definite. They alone govern the cir- 
cumstances under which payment will be 
made. Policyholders commit'a serious error 
if they rely solely upon what the agent tells 
them the policy provides. No statement 
made by an agent outside the policy limita- 
tions is binding upon the company. Many 
times the policy does not mean what we 
think it means. Instead it means what the 
Supreme Court has said it means. Nearly 
every phrase in an insurance contract has 
been passed upon by the Supreme Court of 
this State. If one is in doubt about it, he 
should not resolve it from his own interpre- 
tation of it. He should consult the Insur- 
ance Department or some competent, disin- 
terested source to determine what the courts 
have held any provision to mean. 

How can the average man satisfy himself 
that he is buying insurance in a reliable com- 
pany? 

+ a 

In this State he should determine first 
whether it is licensed to do business in Mis- 
souri. If it is, the State Department has in- 
vestigated it, and it has complied with the 
law. He should investigate its financial 
statement, see the amount of insurance it 
has in force, the amount of its capital and 








Egotism as Cause 
of Automobile 
Accidents 


B 
Robbins B. Stoeckel 
Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of Con- 
necticut 
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HE “other fellow” does not cause all the 
T accidents in spite of the common expres- 

sion “it is the other fellow you have to 
look out for on the highways.” It is quite 
true that an eye has to be kept open for the 
actions of other operators, and that a driver 
must be alive to all the unusual situations 
which may be created by other people. 

However, the man who attributes the cause 
of his troubles to the actions of others has 
probably arrived at the point where he.» 
thinks he is a little better in performance 
than other people. As soon as a driver 
reaches that frame of mind, he should be 
careful, for there is no more dangerous per- 
son on the highway today than the “too 
good driver.’ The man who does things be- 
cause he can get away with them, but does 
not consider the effect his actions will have 
on others is not only dangerous, but is a pest 
and a nuisance. His character is usually de- 
fective, in that he lacks consideration for 
others. 

When a driver thinks that all his difficul- 
ties are caused by the “other fellow,” it is 
time for him to receive a friendly warning. 
When he has the complex that he must do 
unusually skillful driving because all others 
are doing such bad driving, he had better 
eonsider whether, possibly, his own conduct 
has been responsible for some of the situa- 
tions which offend him. 


its surplus and determine, if he can, the 
character and reputation of its officers as 
well as its reputation for prompt payment of 
claims. 

What do insurance companies do with the 
premiums policyholders pay them? 

Under Missouri law funds over and above 
expenses and payment of claims are invested 
in Government, State, municipal or other 
political subdivision bonds, private corpora- 
tion bonds, or in real estate loans secured by 
property worth at least 50 per cent more 
than the loan and'they may, to an extent, be 
invested in the stocks of other life insurance 
companies with the restriction that they 
may not acquire sufficient stocks to give 
them control of any other Missouri insur- 
ance company. 


In that event, why would it not be just 
as reasonable for a man to invest his money 
direct in these securities and handle his own 
investment affairs? 

+ + 


First, because no man can tell when he will 
die. Suppose a man invested $20 a month in 
bonds. In approximately four years he 
would have a $1,000 bond. If he put the 
same amount in ordinary life policy he would, 
if he died, leave the proceeds of a $10,000 
policy to his family. 

The reason an insurance company can do 
this and survive financially is simply this: 
The American Experience Table, prepared by 
Homans, shows how many individuals out of 
a given number will die within a given 
period. This table is inflexible and inexorible 
in the absence of Nation-wide epidemics. So 
many will die in one year, so many in the 
second, and so on. The insurance company 
charges a rate sufficient to receive from the 
whole group, with interest on the investments 
it makes, an amount of money that will pay 
all the policies in full and still pay operating 
expenses and profit to its owners. Thus if 
one man knew how long he would live, he 
could compete with this system. 

The experience table shows that a man in 
the group of 1,000 will die, but it does not 
pretend to say which man it will be. Inci- 
dentally insurance statistics, supplemented 
by research of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, show that out of 100 men in good 
health at 25 years of age 54 will be depend- 
ent on relatives or charity at 65; 36 will be 
dead; 5 will be self-supporting, 4 will be 
wealthy and only 1 will be rich. 

You have previously pointed out the safe- 
guards the State throws about insurance 
companies for the protection of their funds, 
but suppose an officer of an insurance com- 
pany did use the funds of an insurance com- 
pany for his own private profit, and the in- 
surance commissioner, through sympathy or 
otherwise, sought to protect the defaulting 
officer, what protection would the policy- 
holders have then? 

The people ordinarily have little protection 
against the few faithless traitors who creep 
into public life, except ‘through subsequent 
criminal proceedings, but the Legislature of 
Missouri fortunately provided a fine safe- 
guard in such an instance as this. Section 
5926, provides that no officer, agent or em- 
ploye of an insurance company may use the 
funds of an insurance company for private 
profit or gain. Section 5927 provides that 
when the superintendent ascertains this fact 
he must immediately report it to the prose- 
cuting attorney of the county where the com- 
pany of the defaulting officer is located. If 
he fails to do it, even though the officer re- 


» signs, the Superintendent of Insurance will 


forfeit his office and be fined $500. That is 
a powerful and potent statute. It throws 
sympathy out the window. 


> 


‘ 

If faithless officers did filch large sums 
from insurance companies, sufficient to im- 
pair it, would the policyholders lose? 

Normally, no. A large volume of insurance 
business {s profitable. Even if the capital and 
surplus and part of the reserve funds of a 
company were wiped out, another company 
would take the wreck over and work it out, 
and in the end, unless the situation were vefy 
unusual, the policyholders would receive 100 
per cent on the dollar. 

What is your opinion of unemployment 
insurance? 

Obviously this type of insurance would be 
one of the finest imaginable boons to man- 
kind. In our present situation with our 
present information about it, I am afraid it 
is too Utopian. If it does come, it can not 
be with private initiative because the hazards 
are too great. We have no experience to go 
on and experience or precedent, or law of 
averages, call it what you will, is everything 
in insurance. At present, the only immediate 
way I see for it to come into being is for 
industry itself to artificially level out its peaks 
and valleys, its booms and depressions, or for 
the Government, with its vast resources to 
enter the field. Personally I should look 
with intense trepidation upon any such gov- 
ernmental step. 

Can the Insurance Department compel 
companies to pay claims? 

The Insurance Department might “brow- 
beat” companies into paying claims, but it 
will not. Where a company asserts a legal 
defense to a complaint made to the Depart- 
ment, the Department will not attempt to 
coerce it into paying. It is the Department's 
duty to prevent the payment of fraudulent 
claims and thus maintain rates at a rea- 
sonable level just as it is its duty to insist 
upon prompt payment of just claims. But 
differences. between the company and the 
insured, if they are material and vital, must 
be settled by the courts. The Insurance 
Commissioner is not a court. He is an ad- 
ministrative officer solely and has no power 
nor inclination to award judgments. 

Do you believe that compulsory automobile 
liability insurance is a good thing? 

+ + 


It has not been uniformly satisfactory in 
cases where it is enforced. It has resulted in 
higher rates, increased litigation and some 
collusion. I believe the way to meet this 
menacing problem is through a driver's re- 
sponsibility law which would in effect accom- 
plish the same thing by making the driver 
give evidence of insurance or financial re- 
sponsibility before the State empowers him 
to operate a car. 
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COST OF CEREALS STUDIED 
BY FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Compiles Information on 
Prevailing Wholesale Prices 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


By ETHELBERT STEWART 


Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 


HE Department of Labor, through its 


compiling wholesale prices over 
many years. The prices are compiled 
monthly and cover more than 500 price 
quotations, including cereals and cereal 


high during the war period. No. 2 red 
Winter wheat in Chicago averaged $2.523 
in 1920, as-compared with 98.6 cents in 
1913 and 983 cents in 1930. The low 
point in 1930 was 77.4 cents in Novem- 
ber. The May, 1931, average price was 
83 cents. 
+ + 

Hard Winter in Kansas City followed 
the same general trend as No. 2 red 
Winter, but generally has been a few 
cents lower. The low price in the last 
12 months was 69.2 cents per bushel in 
November, 1930. The May, 1931, price 
was 73.4 cents. 

No. 1 northern Spring wheat in Minne- 
apolis had its high point in 1919 when 
the yearly average was 2.566 per bushel. 
The low point shown in the table was 
74.9 cents in November, 1930, which price 
advanced to 83 cents in May, 1931. 

Corn in Chicago, because of war con- 
ditions, went to $1.637 per bushel follow- 
ing the general movement in wheat. The 
lowest yearly average in the table for 
corn was 58 cents per bushel in 1921. 
The lowest recent price was 57.2 cents 
in May, 1931. 

The lowest price for oats appearing in 
the table was 29.4 cents per bushel in 
May, 1931, the Chicago average market 
price. 

Three series of prices are given for 
flour. Naturally the prices have followed 
wheat prices and, being competitive, they 

have not varied radically from each 
' 


products. 
Wheat as an essential commodity was 


other. At times the prices have been 
very close. The lowest price appearing 
in the table for standard patents at Buf- 
falo was $4.61 per barrel in May, 1931. 
The lowest price for Winter patents in 
Kansas City was $4.012, the price in 
1913, the next lowest was .$4.363 in 1914, 
and $4.70 in March, 1981. Standard 
patents in Minneapolis had a low of 
$4.584 per barrel in 1913 and $4.665 per 
barrel in March, 1931. 
+ + 

The low price of cornmeal was the 
average of $1.193 in 1921. May, 1931, 
shows a price of $1.194 per 100 pounds. 

The housewife may be glad to know 
that oatmeal at wholesale in New York 
was down to $2.186 per 100 pounds in 
May, 1931, after selling at $5.569 in 1918 
and at $2.889 in May, 1930. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics also 


modity industries. The present series deals with cereals and fiour. 

compiles retail prices of cereal foods. The 
j Bureau of Labor Statistics, has been average retail price of cereal food articles 
| 


dropped as between January, 1930, and 
May, 1931. Flour dropped from 5.1 cents 
per pound to 3.7 cents, a decrease of 27 
per cent. Bread prices dropped from 8.9 


cents per pound to 7.7 cents, or 13 per 
cent. These figures are compiled from 
reports received from _ representative 
dealers in 51 cities. Each dealer reports 


monthly by mail his price on the 15th 
for the brand or grade of article of 
which he sells the greatest quantity. 

The flour prices reported are mainly 
on patents, except in the war period 
when only standard Government flour 
was in the market. Bread prices by the 
loaf have been reduced to equivalent 
pound prices. The was made possible 
as the bread weights are also reported. 
In May, 1931, flour was but 0.4 cents 
higher than the 1913 level, bread was 
2.1 cents higher per pound and corn- 
meal 1.6 cents higher. Rice was 0.4 
cents lower than in 1913. 

+ + 
T= Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
compiled comparable employment 
and payroll statistics for the flour mill- 
ing for 1923 to date. The figures are 
published in the form of monthly index 
numbers, with 1926 as the base. 

The peak of employment in this in- 
dustry is usually reached in August, 
September and October of each year, at 
which time substantial seasonal increases 
carry the index to its maximum figure 
for the year. This seasonal increase did 
not occur in 1930, due to the unusual 
conditions existing during that year. The 
highest index of employment in this 
series is shown in October, 1923 (122.9), 
and the lowest figure (86.3) was recorded 
in May, 1931, in which month employ- 
ment ordinarily is at the lowest ebb. 
These figures show a decrease of 29.8 
per cent between the maximum index in 
October, 1923, and the minimum index 
reported in May, 1931. 

The trend of earnings in the flour in- 
dustry, according to fluctuations of in- 
dex numbers for the months from Janu- 
ary, 1923, to May, 1931, reached its high- 
est point in October, 1923, when the in- 
dex number registered 124.2. The small- 
est amount of earnings paid in the in- 
dustry during the period covered by 
these indexes was reported in May, 1931, 
at which time the index reached 84.1. 
Payroll totals in this industry are sea- 
sonally low in May, but the index in 
May, 1931, was considerably lower than 
the indexes reported in that month in 
previous years, and was 32.3 per cent 
lower than the maximum peak shown in 
October, 1923. 


The next topic in this series of articles on the basic production and commodity 
industries will deal with “Sugar.” In the first article on this subject, to appear 
in the issue of Aug. 19, Edward G. Montgomery, Chief, Foodstuffs Division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, will dis- 
cuss the work of the Sugar and Confectionery Section of the Foodstuffs Division. 





Detection of Tubercular Cattle 


Efforts of Connecticut Agency to Aid Dairymen 
By CHARLES L. JOHNSON 


Commissioner of Domestic Animals, State of Connecticut 


HIRTY years ago those interested in the 
livestock industry began to give serious 
attention to bovine tuberculosis. The 

discovery of tuberculin as a diagnostic agent 
in identifying the disease gave opportunity 
to inaugurate a systematic plan to eradicate 
the scourge. 

The first attempt to identify and eradicate 
bovine tuberculosis in Connecticut took place 
in 1893 and continued as an experiment until 
1897, when it was dropped. Nevertheless, it 
remained that tuberculosis was a prevalent, 
widespread disease among cattle, and con- 
tinually increasing. Experiments led to the 
conclusion that tuberculosis was transmitted 
from one animal to another and that there 
was @ possible danger of the disease being 
transmitted to the human through the milk 
stream. 


The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture realized that unless means were estab- 
lished to control the disease it would develop 
into a serious menace to human health and 
the livestock industry. As a consequence, 
the United States Department is responsible 
for the conception, organization and conduct 
of the’ nation-wide campaign in cooperation 
with the 48 States, which has been in prog- 
ress for the past 14 years. 


Needless to say, many difficulties have been 
encountered, new problems have come to 
light, and an extensive program of research 
has been developed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. No other country in the world except- 
ing Canada has made or even attempted 
such an organized, extensive and systematic 
attack upon this disease. 


The object of the campaign is the eradica- 
tion, control, and prevention of bovine tuber- 
culosis. After all, the key to the problem of 
human and animal tuberculosis lies in pre- 
vention. To detect and identify the disease 
in cattle requires but a single interdermic 
operation by a skilled veterinarian; but to 
prevent the spread of the disease from un- 
sanitary conditions and to prevent tested, 
disease-free animals becoming infected by 
coming in contact with diseased animals is 
a difficult problem requiring rigid rules and 
regulations governing additions to herds and 
importation into the State, together with the 
cooperation of all who own and deal in cattle. 





In our campaign we aim to prevent infec- 
tion and exposure to infection by detecting 
and destroying infection itself which means 
the sources of infection and the animal 
carrying it. Detection is based upon the tu- 
berculin test reaction and interpretation, 
which has been well established upon scien- 
tific principles. Unlike many other diseases, 
tuberculosis does not in time create an im- 
munity, and if not checked by energetic 
eradication and control measures, it con- 
tinues to increase at a rate in proportion to 
the opportunities, being greatest where the 
dairy industry is most intensive and in sec- 
tions where there is a large movement and 
exchange of cattle. 

At the beginning of the campaign to eradi- 
cate bovine tuberculosis the greatest obstacle 
proved to be that in most instances there 
are no external indications of the disease. 
This is true with tuberculosis-infected ani- 
mals, except in cases that are in an advanced 
Stage of the disease. People are more con- 
cerned with a disease that reveals itself by 
outward symptoms. 

The application of the tuberculin test is 
the only means that will determine accu- 
rately the presence of the disease. Aside 
from the consideration of human health and 
life the eradication of this disease is valuable 
to the dairy industry from an economic 
standpoint, for the reason that the produc- 
tivity and the average life of usefulness is 
reduced, causing great economic losses to the 
industry. 

The eontrol of the spread of tuberculosis 
among cattle is gradually placing the dairy 
and livestock industry on a sound economic 
basis and at the same time dignifying the 
occupation. Records indicate that in the 
past 10 years the average production per ani- 
mal has increased 25 per cent, with an in- 
crease in consumption of dairy products 
amounting to 30 per cent or about one-third 
of a quart of milk per capita per day. This 
increase has a Stabilizing effect upon the 
dairy industry as well as improving the 
health of thousands of people and empha- 
sizes the importance of milk as a human 
food. 

The public health officials through the 
State are keenly interested in the progress of 
bovine tuberculosis eradication and have 


President of the United States 1897-1901: 
“The people at all times should know their govern- 
ment and learn by practical experience the duties 
and requirements of a self-governing nation.” 










WILLIAM McKINLEY 
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Louisiana’s Efforts to Provide 
Adequate School Facilities + 





. Local Parishes Permitted to Determine Own 
Administrative Policies While State Adopts 
and Enforces Educational Standards 





By T. H. HARRIS 


Superintendent of Education, State of Louisiana 


OUISIANA has developed excellent pub- 
lic-school machinery. Stated in a word, 
this machinery provides for State school 

officials whose duties are confined to the 
fixing of standards and seeing that they are 
maintained. They have nothing to do with 
the public-school administration. That is in 
the hands of parish school officials. elected 
by the voters of the different parishes. 

This part of the machinery is known 
throughout the United States as the parish 
unit of public school support and adminis- 
tration.” The parish officials make their bud- 
gets, elect teachers and fix their salaries, 
and control, in all other respects, public- 
school affairs, using the entire parish as the 
basis of their control and administration. The 
results of the parish-unit system are equal 
taxation throughout the parish and equal 
public-school facilities for all children in the 
parish. 

Sd a 


A legislative commission from Arkansas 
has recently spent several days here studying 
our ‘system. The members of that commis- 
sion expressed the hope that Arkansas might 
be able to organize its school system as 
nearly as possible, in the same way. 

The funds for the support of the public 
schools come from two sources in the main. 
The State contributes a certain amount and 
the parish, a certain amount. It has been 
the purpose of the State schoo] officials for 
many years to obligate the State to the great- 
est possible contribution in order that the 
local school tax burden might be made as 
light as possible. The effort has been reason- 
ably satisfactory. Last year, the total amount 
spent in all of the parishes for the support 
of the schools was $16,514,993.33 and, for 
buildings and equipment, interest on bonds, 
certificates of indebtedness, and bank loans, 
and for unclassified payments, $5,154,107.32, 
giving a total public-school bill in the State 
of $21,669,100.65. Of this amount, the State 
contributed $5,258,289.98, and the ‘parishes, 
$16,410,810.67. 

The electorate of the State, at the Con- 
gressional elections last November, instructed 
the Legislature to see that the State’s sup- 
port of education annually is as much as 
$12 for each child of school age. Should the 
Legislature respond to this constitutional 
provision, something more than $2,000,000 of 
additional State school funds will have to be 
located. 

In order to lighten the burden of school 
support in the poorer parishes, the Legisla- 
ture, at a recent session, made provision for 
an equalizing fund, which goes into the 
parishes with poor assessments, but with 
numerous children to educate and places 
them in position to maintain reasonably 
sound educational staudards without exces- 
sive local tax rates. 

> 


Louisiana has been at the head of the list 
of the illiterate States for many years. not 
because our schools have not been excellent, 
but mainly for the two reasons, namely, that 
years ago, school facilities were provided for 
very few of the Negro children and large 
numbers of white children were left out. 
These people are still living and are counted 
in making up the illiteracy figures. 

We have, for many years, been attempting 
to reach all of the children with instruction 
and, for the last two or three years, as many 
of the adult white illiterates as possible. 
These efforts have been so successful that 
illiteracy among dur white people has been 
reduced to a negligible figure, and only about 
20 per cent of the Negroes are now illiterate. 
The combined illiteracy percentage is 13%. 
per cent and, under present efforts, this per- 
centage will soon disappear. I am glad to 
say that we no longer head the list of illiter- 
ate States. 

One of the most popular and serviceable 


been instrumental in having ordinances 
adopted requiring tested cows or pasteuriza- 
tion of milk, or both. There are 21 munici- 
palities that have such ordinances. In all 
cases the health departments have been con- 
siderate of the farmers’ welfare and have 
made it possible for dairymen to meet the 
requirements gradually. This spirit of coop- 
eration has brought mutual understanding in 
establishing safeguards to the milk supply. 

In the cities and towns where the local 
boards of health have been active in adopt- 
ing regulations concerning the milk supply, 
urgent demands have been made upon the 
State Department by the dairymen to test 
their herds. Consequently, those sections of 
the State were first to be benefited by the 
eradication work. In view of the number of 
applications that are being filed daily for the 
test, the dairymen in the State are anxious 
to have the infected animals removed from 
their herds to insure a clean product. 

The fact that there are more tuberculin- 
tested cows in the country than there are un- 
tested has the effect of jeopardizing the mar- 
ket of the untested herd owing to keen com- 
petition among distributors. Demands are 
being made upon producers to test their 
herds at once or lose their market. Recently 
four distributors buying milk in Connecticut, 
for Springfield and Providence consumption, 
have so notified their producers. The State 
Department is giving preferred attention to 
the herds supplying these distributors in or- 
der to hold the markets for the Connecticut 
producers. 

The cattle population in Connecticut is ap- 
proximately 150,000. Seventy per cent, or 
103,000, are under State and Federal super- 
vision. Since the beginning of the campaign 
in 1919, 762,711 tests have been applied, re- 
sulting in 50,507 condemned animals, at an 
appraised value of over $4,000,000. 

+ + 


Connecticut's excellent record in this work 
has been made possible by the liberal ap- 
propriations by the State and the support of 
those who are interested in the dairy indus- 
try in its relation to human health by main- 
taining the wholesome milk supply for which 
Connecticut has an excellent reputation. 

The results accomplished in promoting hu- 
man health and economic welfare of the live- 
stock industry prove that the funds appro- 
priated for this purpose are an investment 
that brings excellent returns. 


pieces of our school machinery, the teachers 
and school officials of the State had little or 
nothing to do with creating. I have refer- 
ence to the free textbook law. We all thought 
that free textbooks would be desirable, but 
we saw no way to finance the expense. Gov- 
ernor Long brought about free textbooks, 
and the measure has proved to be very popu- 
lar with all classes of our people, and it 
performs a tremendously important public 
service, in that poor children have all. the 
books they need, as well as_ better-to-do 
people’s children, and that the books are 
always available from the first day that the 
schools open. 
>+ + 

An important factor of the free-school- 
book system is that antiquated and out-of- 
date books can be replaced by the best books 
in existence without any financial cost to the 
people. We recently overhauled our list of 
textbooks, threw out those that were con- 
sidered obsolete, and put in their place the 
best books printed, as far as the competent 
committee of teachers and officials could 
judge. 

The new books cost less than the old; 
fewer of them were adopted; and, in several 
cases, two or more texts were bound under 
the same cover, all of this reducing the cost. 
Then, it should be said that the new books 
will be .used for replacement purposes, the 
old books to continue in use as long as they 
are serviceable. The results in the next two 
or three years will be a saving of thousands 
of dollars to the people and, at the same 
time, giving the children the best of text- 
book material. 


I have no hesitation in saying that Louisi- 
ana has excellent schools. Fifty million 
dollars or more has been invested in per- 
manent, serviceable school plants; practically 
all of the elementary schools are taught by 
trained teachers with as much as two years 
of college work to their credit; and the high- 
school instruction is in the hands, in the 
main, of teachers with the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts or Master of Arts. 


+ + 

Generally speaking, the school affairs are 
directed by well-educated, experienced super- 
intendents and boards of the best business 
and professional men .and women of the 
various communities. I think that we are on 
a solid foundation and steadily going for- 
ward with improvements to meet the needs 
of the changes in our economic and social 
life as fast as conditions warrant. 





Industrial Safety 
Bureau Organized 
in Maine 


By 
Charles O. Beals 


Sommissioner of Labor 
and Industry, State of 
Maine 


HE Maine Department of Labor and In- 

dustry in its present form was created 

by the 1911 Legislature and was charged 
with the enforcement of certain laws cover- 
ing relations between employers and em- 
ployes. 

It was also charged with factory inspection 
work, covering the safeguarding of machin- 
ery, sufficiency of exits and general working 
and sanitary conditions, and it is a source of 
gratification to those connected with the De- 
partment to realize that through thorough 
and impartial enforcement and an ever- 
growing spirit of cooperation on the part of 
employers; we have reached what appears to 
be the minimum in the number of child 
workers empldyed under work permits (‘the 
highest number reached being 2,173 in 1918 
and the lowest number being 26 in June, 
1931). Very few violations of the 54-hour law 
are encountered and the other so-termed 
labor laws are being well observed. 

Modern industrial establishments and the 
renovation of the older plants have brought 
about almost unbelievable changes in plant 
housekeeping and sanitary conditions, and 
as these improved, inspectors of the Depart- 
ment have been enabled to give more atten- 
tion to safeguarding machinery and accident 
prevention. 

We have, however, long realized that ma- 
chine guarding and improved working con- 
ditions are but markers along the highway 
of safety practices, and it has been our 
thought that in no way could the Depart- 
ment be of greater service to employers and 
employes than in assisting the two groups 
to. reduce the number of industrial accidents 
reported each year, and in order to secure 
the best results which in the final analysis 
means a saving in compensation costs to the 
employer and a saving in pain and suffering 
as well as finances to the injured employe, 
the value of safety must be sold direct to the 
management and through them to superin- 
tendent, foreman and the individual worker. 

It was this thought that resulted in Maine's 
first annual safety conference being called in 
1928. Two subsequent safety conferences 
have been held, and at each of these confer- 
ences approximately 135 owners, managers, 
superintendents, foremen, safety engineers 
and workers have met to discuss the best 
methods of combating industrial accidents. 

Those present at the conferences decided 
that in order to carry on an orderly and sys- 
tematic state-wide accident prevention cam- 
paign, it would be necessary to create some 
agency to which the work involved could be 
delegated, and it was voted to request the 
85th Legislature to create a Bureau of Safety 
in the Department of Labor and Industry 
and to empower the Department to employ a 
full-time safety engineer. The Legislature 
considered the matter favorably and granted 
the Department an increase in its appropria- 
tion sufficient to carry on this work and we 
are now in a position fo offer to the em- 
ployers of the State, at no cost to them, the 
servic® of a consulting safety engineer of 
proven ability and wide experience. 








